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THE PEN AND THE SWORD 


The Editor 


WORDS have grown to machine- 

guns; pens have grown to giant 

presses. Both continue on a 
vast scale the defensive as well as 
destructive work of their younger 
days. One wonders which is the 
more dreaded engine of death, dum- 
dum bullets, condemned by civilized 
governments, or insidious little re- 
marks fired into an innocent and un- 
suspecting victim. The insinuating 
headlines and cartoons of our daily 
press, meant perhaps to display 
American freedom and independence 
in scathing attacks on our national 
executive and legislators, in reality 
are destroying necessary respect for 
authority. 


T IS not our intention here to 

enter into a political controversy 
on the merits and demerits of the 
New Deal, nor even a moral contro- 
versy on the free press or the free 
use of libellous statements. If the 
critics can offer a workable remedy, 
let them use their space for that; if 
they have nothing constructive to 
offer, we do not appreciate their ef- 
forts to belittle what others are try- 
ing to do for them. 


One thing we are forced to envy 
our President, whether we see eye to 
eye with him in his recovery pro- 
gram or not, and that is the equa- 
nimity with which he refrains from 
verbal conflict with his libellous 
back-biters and die-hards. He sees 
a possible solution to our distress 
and steers for it in a way that 
forcefully reminds us of a _ text 
in St. Matthew: “You have heard 
that it hath been said: An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, But 
I say to you not to resist evil....” 


Let those who must campaign for 
a political party at least do it on the 
strength of a program and not on 
the hateful system of repeating un- 
weighed and often untrue accusa- 
tions. If our Constitution is being 
relegated to the hasbeen’s and our 
sacred rights as American citizens 
are being stolen from us, we appre- 
ciate being told, but not in vague 
terms of supposed “purges” and a 
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falsified news-reporter’s scoop that 
makes the front page today only to 
be corrected tomorrow somewhere on 
a rear sheet. 

As for the Catholic Press, it has a 
mission, a sacred mission, to defend 
our Church and our country. On the 
whole one must marvel at the mod- 
eration with which it has gone about 
its task. No one can accuse it of 
intolerance when it lets pass unno- 
ticed and unchallenged such lies as 
appear monthly in The American 
Freeman and other kindred bigotry 
sheets. The Catholic Press has 
learnt that nothing great is achieved 
by the childish game of tearing 
down. There is work to be done; the 
sooner the start is made, the better. 


HIS month we celebrate the 

tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Catholic Book-of-the- 
Month Club, an event with more sig- 
nificance than many of us are wont 
to think. Ever since the Reforma- 
tion we have been on the defensive, 
holding a position which we should 
never have been forced to take. It 
was pointed out to us, erroneously, 
that the non-Catholic countries are 
the most prosperous; that the 
Church discourages the advance of 
science; that Catholic education is 
deficient, and that the Church is 
superannuated, while Protestantism 
is youthful and progressive. We 
Catholics with an astonishing meek- 
ness blinked, and gulped, and were 
silent. We had a glorious tradition 
of centuries; we had the best think- 
ers and writers of the world; the 
best schools in existence—and we 
were silent. 

One reason for this inarticulate- 
ness is the uninformed state of many 
Catholics. Not only have we as a 
class neglected to read our own 
authors, but we cannot in many in- 
stances name a half dozen Catholic 
writers. It has never come to some 
of our minds, probably, that the 
philosophy of life developed in the 
Christian era is propounded by 
Catholic writers in history and fic- 
tion, while the many false interpre- 
tations of eternal truths are gushing 
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from the presses of neo-pagan and 
materialistic writers. 

The effort to educate Catholic 
people to read Catholic books has 
met with some, albeit small, success 
in America. During the past ten 
years, the Catholic Book-of-the- 
Month Club has sold 225,000 copies 
of 126 Catholic books, and we ven- 
ture to say that each purchaser is 
now convinced, if indeed he was not 
already so, that such writers as the 
late Chesterton, Belloc, Gibbs, Dim- 
net, Dawson, Sheen, and a hundred 
others, need give way to none in the 
order of excellence. 


WHILE the Left Book Club of 

London has increased its mem- 
bership to 52,500, feeding the newly- 
duped on poisonous propaganda, we 
read with keen disappointment that 
the Catholic Book Club of London 
has been discontinued. The “Wit- 
nesses of Jehovah” and the “Growl- 
ers for Gore” fill the shelves with 
their impious stuff while we Catho- 
lics meekly submit to the “inevit- 
able.” It takes money to belong to 
a book club—and money is what we 
seem to have the least of—but it is 
disconcerting to see the zeal and 
sacrifice with which the enemies of 
the Church enlist in the clubs, and 
money is scarce for them too, while 
we permit our club to dwindle and 
expire. 

The Baltimore Scholastic Legion 
of Decency has introduced a success- 
ful plan to popularize inexpensive 
editions of Catholic books. They and 
their friends called regularly at the 
desks of the five-and-ten cent stores 
for Catholic books. That could be 
made a high school project for the 
nation. The next time you are down 
town, visit your department store, 
your book store, your five-and-ten, 
and ask for two or three of the fol- 
lowing books: His Majesty the King 
(Quirk), Four Lives in One (Lord), 
The Star Story (Marylis), The 
Prince Who Gave His Gold Away 
(Seton), Red Robe (Boyton), As 
The Morning Rises (Van Swerin- 
gen), or any of the Red or Green 
Books of Medal Steries. 
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és OME is where the heart is.” So goes the old 
saw, but home is also where the most con- 
genial occupation is found. A real home is 
the country’s best asset. Children who come from good 
home atmosphere make the best citizens. 

In a recent interview Warden Lawes of Sing Sing 
prison was asked the question: “What is the greatest 
contributing force in creating criminals?” 

“The bad use of leisure time,” responded the man 
who sees hundreds of criminals come into his prison 
every year. 

Questioned further as to what he considered would be 
the best deterrent against crime, Warden Lawes said 
he considered the pursuit of a hobby as the best leisure 
time occupation. 

We are a pleasure-mad nation; we are living in a 
commercial age. People who lived in the Middle Ages 
and worked for the sheer joy of working developed the 
greatest art which has ever existed. They also en- 
joyed real homes. 





“THE GARRET THEATRE” 
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At the Chicago World’s Fair one of the most in- 
teresting and artistic exhibits was in the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian building; a corner was reserved for the arts 
of that country, “peasant craft” pieces of carving, 
glass-painting, weaving... most unusual and fine speci- 
mens of art craft done by the people at their own fire- 
sides. 

They had not wrought for money; they had not 
spent heart-breaking hours in badly ventilated factories 
but sitting at home during the long winter evenings 
worked at their crafts with their loved ones hovering 
near. 

Because we no longer have homes, all art is passing. 
We have no room for pictures in the city cubicles, and 
artists are starving. Radio takes the place of a piano 
or other musical instrument. Entertaining and the 
fine art of hospitality also are passing. City people 
take their guests out to the club or restaurant. 

In the rural districts and suburbs there is less crime; 
less unhappiness and unrest because there are homes. 
There is constant occupation, be it 
gardening or preserving or trying 
out new recipes by the busy house 
wife or some excellent side line of 
home-making. 

There is time and there is room, 
the two essentials to carry on hob- 
bies. 

Where I live, miles from a town 
in a tiny settlement of Catholic 
people one man who goes into an- 
other town to work has two hob- 
bies. He is one of the cleverest 
workers in metal a-making; every- 
thing in his basement-workshop is 
beautifully fitted and equipped, 
from brass door knobs, to metal 
hinges, exquisite in design and 
finish. For this other hobby he 
collects firearms and has probably 
the finest private collection of its 
kind. His son builds radios; an- 
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other son’s hobby is photography. Strange as it may 
seem, busy as they are with jobs which require deep 
concentration and expert service during the day, these 
men are leaders in every community enterprise, the 
first in contributing to charity and parochial events; 
and they accomplish more artistic contributions for 
loan exhibits in the neighboring town than any other 
people I have met. 

Beth my father and mother were participants in 
home talent amateur theatricals. They have passed on 
that inclination to their daughters. From Hamlet, 
down thro the enjoyments and keen delight of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s light operas have amateur theatricals 
taken a large share in our leisure time activities. 
Parlor Pinafore was an evolution of our own, under 
the auspices of our 
Garret Theatre. 

“The Garret 
Theatre” was, as 
its name implies, 
installed in the top 
floor of a suburban 
house. The talent 
comprised several 
boys and girls of 
the neighborhood. 

On account of 
long familiarity 
with amateur 
drama, the con- 
stant study of play 
lists and the great 
interest in the pro- 
fessional theatre 
as a family amuse- 
ment (for the en- 
tire family went to 
see all the great 
stars and worth 
while plays) there 
came to be com- 
piled a Catalogue 
and Review of 
plays (published 
by Loyola Univer- 
sity press) under 
the auspices of the Reverend Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 


The Works Progress Administration deserves com- 
mendation for reconstructing social order in a vital 
way. By means of the arts, talents, leisure time and 
lost time has been taken care of by the government. 
The recreational projects, in which the artists are 
given employment teaching crafts and in many in- 
stances holding classes in art subjects, have been the 
salvation of many unemployed, averting many a con- 
sequent tragedy. 

I have seen men, handicapped and otherwise ren- 
dered helpless and useless, when given employment such 
as teaching cabinet making and woodcraft to boys 
given a new lease on life. Women, too, who have suf- 
fered keenly through financial losses, during these lean 
years of depression and recession have had instilled 
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into them new interests when some talent has been 
rediscovered, or when allowed to pursue some secret 
desire to paint or to execute something artistic. 

I know of an art class composed of women some of 
whom have been through many tragedies of life who, 
under a patient art instructor have accomplished credit- 
able productions recently exhibited at a large summer 
exhibit of five different counties of Illinois. If one has 
the desire and the perseverance, he or she can accom- 
plish great things. All talent, all ambition is not vested 
in youth. 

We have had splendid Study Clubs in our large city 
parishes. These, under able leaders, have accomplished 
untold good these past years. There is room for Hobby 
clubs under Catholic auspices where as recreation, ... 
as outlet for jan- 
gled nerves and 
tired bodies, many 
of the graphic 
arts could be 
taught. Study is 
well enough for 
some but recrea- 
tional outlet is 
essential. Art and 
crafts clubs we 
need! 

Painting is not 
the only panacea, 
nor amateur thea- 
tricals. There are 
many other crafts; 
weaving and work- 
ing in metals; 
wood-carving and 
painting on glass; 
there are scrap 
books to make; 
there are embroid- 
ery and knitting 
and crocheting ; 
rug making and all 
manner of weaving 
arts... there are 
such a variety of 
things to do in 
leisure time to say nothing of collecting stamps, coins, 
etc.—and all of these things tend to make people love 
their homes more; tend to keep people happy at home 
and give so much else to replace or at least supplement 
bridge and the movies, good enough in their way, but 
not fulfilling the idea of giving “busy people something 
absorbing which will react like occupational therapy 
in these times of stress, and give a reflex of joy in 
doing an art or a craft during leisure moments in con- 
genial environment and in congenial society.” (Idea of 
a Hobby school from Publishers’ Weekly) 

“There is no happiness in life,” says Chapin, “and 
there is no misery like that growing out of the dis- 
positions which consecrate or desecrate a home.” Hap- 
py the parents who can make their home a sanctuary 
of peace! 
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“Lil’ white chile doan you 


cry 
You be angel byem-bye, 
byem-bye—” 


C ROONED Mom Lucy 


in her musical old 
voice as she hobbled 
about in the neat kitchen 
of her comfortable two 


room cabin cooking her 
supper. 

Mom Lucy Mason, late of the 
aristocratic household of Major 


Frederick Mason, of Virginia, did 
not know her exact age but she 
“reckoned hit” to be something over 
ninety. Old Unc’ Caleb, Mom’s de- 
ceased husband, 
was popularly be- 
lieved to be almost 


a hundred when 
he died last year 
in this cabin, 


which he and Mom 
Lucy had built on 
their small plot of 
ground on the out- 


skirts of Detroit 
when they first 
came north three 
years before the 
opening of our 
story. Since her 
widowhood Mom 


Lucy, a tiny wisp 
of a woman, bent, 
wrinkled, grey, 
had bravely car- 
ried on, tending 
her garden, milking her cow, keep- 
ing her home spotless. And if her 
slight form seemed perceptibly to 
fade the fire in her wise old eyes 
was unquenchable, her brave spirit 
unconquerable. 

Mom Lucy abruptly hushed her 
song to listen to the rising snarl 
and whine of the March wind vi- 
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ciously hurling sleet against her 
windowpanes. “Lawd hab mussy 
on whom-so-evah is out in dis 
stohm” she muttered. “Whoo-ee, 


jest heha dat ole win’ screech—you, 
Magnolia (this to the enormous, fat, 
lazy yellow cat) you git fum undah 





foot; I is gib you chicken bone 
soon as hits—w-whut d-dat, who 
knockin’ at mah doah?” For a timid 
knock had sounded on Mom’s cabin 
door. 


Then the door slowly opened to 
admit a slim wraith of a white 
woman, with great sad, grey eyes 
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set in a paliid face beneath a 
bright crown of red-gold hair. 
In one hand she carried a bat- 
tered suit case, which she now 
dropped to the floor, in the 
other was a bundle which she 
carefully shielded beneath the 
folds of her plaid shawl. At 
sight of this apparition Mom 
Lucy’s face became illuminated 
with joy. Raising shaking hands 
heavenward she sobbed: “Miss Julie, 
mah baby, O, mah lil’ chile, come 
heah to yoh Mom’s bosom.” 

“O, Mom Lucy, I—I thought I’d 
nevah fin’ you” wailed the visitor, 
Mrs. Julia Mason Ramsey, late of 
the aristocratic 
household of Major 
Frederick Mason, 
of Virginia, with 
her head pillowed 
on Mom’s comfort- 
ing shoulder. “Dar, 
now, honey chile,” 
gently soothed the 
old Negress, “doan 
yoh cry no moah, 
Miss Julie. Hehe, 
gimme dat bun’le— 
m-mm, boy ain’t 
he?” “Yes, Mom, 
Robert Mason 
Ramsey.” “Is he 
done been ba’tized 
by de_ pries’?” 
“When he was a 
month old, Mom 
Lucy.” “Thank de 
Lawd foh dat. Now whiles I un- 
dress him you git yohse’f good an’ 
wahm an’ rested; yoh ’peahs plum 
tucke’ed out. You, Magnolia, git 
fum undah foot; cain’ you see dat I 
is got Mis’ Julie’s baby in mah 
ahms?” And Mom Lucy disappeared 
into the adjoining room. 
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Robert Mason Ramsey, aged four 
months, disturbed by the commotion 
and deeply resenting it voiced his 
disapproval in loud, shrill tones. 
Mom Lucy chuckled: “Jest ’xactly 
like all dem Mason’s hollerin’ bloody 
muhdah wid deir tempahs on aidge 
—dar now, lil’ white chile doan yoh 
cry, mmm, you be angel byem bye, 
byem bye.” Three generations of 
Mason babies had been soothed to 
slumber by Mom’s lullaby 
but little Robert, would 
doubtless, be the last one 
for Mom’s old voice was 
growing weary, weary and 
she could almost hear the 
boatman’s call. “Lil’ white 
chile, mmm, doan you cry, 
mmm—” breathed Mom, 
tucking the covers tenderly 
around the sleeping baby 
and tiptoeing out to join 
Julia in the kitchen. 

Julia Ramsey, listening 
to the old Negress, wept quietly to 
herself as her thoughts sped to that 
dear, far away southern home and 
the happy childhood days spent there 
with old Mom Lucy, Unc’ Caleb and 
Une’ Jed alternately praising, scold- 
ing, spoiling her, waiting on her 
hand and foot, adoring her utterly. 
These beloved friends Julia like- 
wise adored. Now, her racing 
thoughts paused a long moment in 
memory of that day of days when 
she had met young Robert Ramsey, 
tall, handsome, brown eyed, brown 
haired, orphaned soldier from up 
“nawth.” Robert had come to the 
sleepy, dreamy southern town near 
to Major Mason’s huge plantation. 
Robert was in the small store, a sort 
of combination postoffice and gen- 
eral store affair, when Julia, beauti- 
ful Julia Mason entered. Their eyes 
met as if drawn by a magnet; love 
had come to abide with them for- 
ever. 

They exchanged no word but met 
next day, as if by mutual consent, in 
the same place and both, as if by 
mutual consent bowed and smiled. 
When Julia left the store with her 
small purchase Robert Ramsey 
walked out by her side, with the 
curious glances of the crowd inside 
following their exit. Julia knew 
what they were thinking, that her 
father, Major Frederick Mason, 
proud rebel soldier would frown upon 
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his rash friendship and they were 
wondering just what the outcome 
would be. Nevertheless, Julia knew 
that ‘come weal come woe’ she loved 
Robert Ramsey and was loved in re- 
turn. When the two were out of 
sight around the bend in the road, 
Robert stopped and told Julia quite 
simply that he loved her and slowly 
added, “I am a Catholic, does that 
matter to you?” 





Julia, to whom her cherished re- 
ligion was most dear, recalled her 


joy at his words. Her father, al- 
though he loved her dearly was a 
poor companion and he scorned all 
religions, especially the Catholic 
faith, which had been her mother’s 
faith, Mrs. Mason had died at 
Julia’s birth and the Major, who had 
idolized his wife, locked the door of 
her bedchamber, leaving the room 
just as it was, forbade the servants 
ever to enter it and ordered them 
never to mention her mother’s re- 
ligion to little Julia—nor any other 
religion. Then the unhappy Major 
withdrew more and more within him- 
self as time passed by. 

Julia suddenly smiled as she re- 
called how Mom Lucy, Une’ Caleb 
and Unc’ Jed—all Catholic converts, 
loyal to their faith and to their 
Mistress’ memory—had contrived to 
make of Mrs. Mason’s room a 
shrine. Here Julia had been bap- 
tized, had learned her catechism, her 
rosary, and the litany of the saints. 
Here she came nightly to say her 
prayers and to hear Mom’s oft told 
folk tales and fairy rhymes. Here 
too Mom sang her to sleep before 
carrying her into her nursery. 

Julia recalled, with bitterness and 
pain, her father’s stern refusal to 
meet Robert, much less give his con- 
sent to their marriage. So they had 
gone to the home of Julia’s aunt a 
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few miles distant, had been mar- 
ried in the little country church and 
immediately went north to live with 
the awful denunciations of the 
Major ringing in their ears. For 
after their marriage Julia would not 
leave without returning to her fa- 
ther pleading for his blessing. 

But he refused to see her. Five 
joyous years the young couple had 
lived in a veritable paradise of love, 
except for sorrow over the 
loss of their first baby. 
Time moved _ swiftly on 
wings of song until that 
day when Robert, who was 
a surveyor, contracted a 
severe cold to which he 
paid no attention until on 
the third day pneumonia 
had developed and in six 
days Robert Ramsey was 
dead. 

Three months later little 
Robert was born. Julia’s 
husband had left her but little 
money, had but little to leave, for 
the thought of death or want had 
not occurred to either of them. 
Robert was young and strong, he 
had his work, they were deeply in 
love, another baby was coming, what 
more could they ask of life? And, 
now, Robert was gone and Julia and 
her baby, penniless, were here in 
Mom Lucy’s cabin. 

Mom Lucy, having put the baby 
to bed, now returned to the kitchen 
bustling about dishing up supper, 
talking breathlessly to Julia mean- 
while. “Me an’ Cale we lef’ youah 
pa soon aftah you is gone; all we 
recommembahs is dat you is some 
whah neah a place call’ Det’oit; you 
ain’ nevah write, honey, so de bes’ 
we kin do is come hehe an trust de 
good Lawd to sen’ you to us. Poah 
ole Cale he mighty sorry he had to 
go wifout seein’ you all once moah 
but he lef’ his blessin’ honey. Youah 
all pa he dreadful mad wif me an’ 
Cale when we lef’ an’ he hollers an’ 
yells an’ stomps up an’ down an’ 
he growls ‘effen you niggehs leaves 
me now doan you nevah step foot on 
dis plantation nevah no moah, you 
heahs me?’ Yes suh, Marse Majah 
we heahs you, I says, but I is done 
promise Mis’ Nancy dat I is gwine 
watch ovah heh baby Julie untwil 
mah dyin’ breff so I is got go, now, 
Marse Majah. Den he look plum 
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doncast an’ he doan say no moah an’ 
we tuhn away slow an’ sad an’ go 
down to de cabin to git ready foh to 
go airly nex’ mawnin.’” 

“Jes’ when de sun is good an’ up 
in de sky Cale say ‘reckin we bettah 
git stahted, Lucy’ and jes’ den Jed 
he come an’ he say ‘hehe is gif’ fum 
ole Marse.’ An’ dey wuz a letter 
in dar to a man he know in dis city 
an’ dey wuz money. So me an’ Cale 
we kneel down an’ say ouah prayehs 
once moah an’ den Jed drives us 
away to ketch de stage foh up 
nawth. An’ every day an’ every 
night I is pray and pray to de 
bressed Virgin to watch ovah you 
an’ sen’ you home, an’ She ancers 
mah prayers. Hehe, honey, tek’ 
*nother dumplin’ an’ dis piece breas’ 
meat, you so thin an’ pale.” 

Julia laid her slim white hand on 
Mom’s wrinkled black hand and her 
tears flowed afresh as she replied: 
“Mom, I’ve been such a lot of trou- 
ble to you and I know you worried 
but I was afraid to write for fear 
you all might have to suffer. Pa 
has such a vile tempah and I did not 
know what he might do, so I kept 
still until after Bob died and then 
because my Baby was coming and I 
was alone and practically without 
money I wrote to Aunty who had 
moved because pa had been so angry 
with her, but she had died and the 
woman caretaker sent the letter to 
Jed, who had no news from you; all 
he knew was that you had gone to 
Detroit. So after baby was born I 
sold our pretty furniture, rugs, 
dishes, Robert’s instruments, every- 
thing that would bring money, left 
my trunk at the Rectory, packed a 
grip and started out without telling 
the Priest where I was going, which 
was a foolish thing, for I lost much 
valuable time and suffered a great 
deal besides. I came as far as Blake 
when baby took sick and I had to 
stay there several days before com- 
ing here where I rented a cheap 
room and started out looking for 
you, growing more weary and heart- 
sick daily and getting nowhere in 
my search. Then I went to a Priest 
and through him met a colored man 
who directed me here. 

“O, Mom Lucy it was so terrible 
when my money was all gone and 
still I could not find you. And now 
I must find work at once, Mom, for 
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baby and I must have shelter and 
food and I must buy a monument 
for Robert’s grave, an-nd-I-I guess 
that’s all, Mom.” 

“Humph!” snorted Mom Lucy in 
her best manner “doan you all wor- 
ry none, chile, hehe, tek noddeh 
helpin’ dis mince meat pie an’ soon 
as you is through wif youah suppah 
you put on dat flannel nightdress 
dar behint de stove an’ go git in bed 
—min’ dat you doan fohgit to say 
youah prayera needah. Tomorrow, 
er de nex’ day, er de nex’ week, 
when you is feel bettah we talks 
erbout whut we is do. Foh tonight 
we thanks ouh God foh _ specul 
favohs, sleeps an’ bees happy.” 

For many days following Julia’s 
visit Mom made daily mysterious 
trips away from home, explaining to 
Julia that she was doing “church 
work.” Then one day she went to 
the Real Estate office of Preston and 
Son there to sign certain papers and 
to receive the sum of seven hundred 
dollars, cash money, for her cabin 
and belongings, her cow and her 
pigs. Stuffing the money in her 
stockings Mom hastened home to ac- 
quaint Julia (who was in total ig- 
norance of the transaction) with 
what she had done. “Nebbah can 
tells how dem Masons is goin’ ack 
erbout nothin’ but now Mis’ Julie 
caint do nuffin’ whatevah way she 
feels.” 

Safe at home Mom said, quite, 
quite casually, to Julia, “Miss Julie, 
honey, us bettah git us some packin’ 
done right away. I is sold mah cabin 
so we is crate up Magnolia, buys a 
stone foh Mist’ Robert’s grave, gits 
youah trunk an’ goes back home to 
ole Verginny.” Julia’s big eyes 
opened wider and wider as she stood 
there in the middle of Mom’s kitchen 
floor and just stared at the old 
Negress. “Why, Mom Lucy, what- 
evah on earth are you talkin’ ’bout? 
you know I won’t let you sell youah 
cabin, I jus’ won’t do—” Mom inter- 
rupted: “Honey, ain’t I done tolt 
you I is sell hit? See, hehe de 
money, take hit, it all youahs, an’ 
herry now les git de packin’ done.” 

Julia, disdaining the money, 
straightened to her full height, look- 
ing, Mom said, jes xactly like de ole 
Majah in one he tantrums, and 
spoke vehemently. “Mom Lucy I 
cannot take your money, oh, no, no, 
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NO. And I can never, never go 
back home after the way pa treated 
Robert and me and those awful 
things he said to us. Why you 
know, Mom, he forbade me ever to 
set foot on the old place again. No, 
I cannot go back.” 

Old black Mom Lucy hobbled over 
and took the girl’s white hand in 
both her black ones and held them 
tight: “Lissen to me, baby, an you 
lissens good. You knows I is tolt 
you dat when youah ma die she die 
happy wif mah promise ringin’ in 
heh ears dat I is gwine keer foh you 
untwil de day I die, de bes’ I kin. 
Youah an’ youah pa is had harsh 
words; he said awful things, I know, 
honey, an’ he is terrible in de wrong. 
You is lef’ de ole home, den whut is 
I do—me an’ poah ole Cale whut 
died longin’ foh de ole Verginny 
home? Whut is we do? Why come 
aftah you all, hopin’ to fin’ you an’ 
be near you. Us ole people stran- 
gers in a strange lan’. An’ we pray 
wifout ceasin’ an’ den whut happens, 
de good Lawd ancers ouh prayers 
an’ hehe is you wif youah baby. 
Now, tek dis money an’ we tell you 
pa dat I is been livin’ wif you an’ 
Robert an’ he lef’ you dat money— 
till you pa gits himself change ub 
heaht, den we tell de truf, if you 
wants to. 

“So you see, chile, we must go 
home. When I is lef’ youah pa he 
tolt me nevah to step mah foot on 
de ole place again, but I aint pay 
him no min’. He needs all ob us, 
you an’ de baby needs youah home, 
an’ so does I, honey; we is tek dis 
poah baby to he rightful home. Den 
if youah all pa and you caint mend 
up de breach den I is done mah bes’ 
to keep mah promise to youah ma. 
Anyway I is done heerd me ernuff 
*bout his won’t-do-cain’t-do contrari- 
ness bizness fum you. You is er 
Catholic girl an’ dis no way foh you 
to be talkin’. You is got plenty wohk 
to do to fetch up youah boy an’ lead 
youah pa into de fol’. Now, tek de 
money an’ us packs.” Meekly, with 
bowed head and streaming eyes 
Julia took the money. 

On Wednesday they were packed 
and ready to start home, with the 
highly indignant and offended Mag- 
nolia carefully crated. They went 
by bus to Graham, where Julia had 
left her trunk and where Robert was 
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buried and after placing a neat 
stone at his grave they boarded the 
train, on Friday, homeward bound. 
It was spring in the southland. 
Spring in Virginia. From the train 
widows Julia and Mom Lucy drank 
in the beauty of budding trees, blos- 
soming wild flowers that bordered 
the quiet countryside. Negroes were 
busy in the corn and cotton fields, 
singing as they worked, their mu- 
sical voices filling the air with 
melody. 

Major Frederick Mason, more 
glum and glowering than ever, sat 
in his old rocking chair, alone on the 
wide, cool verandah, completely un- 
aware of spring magic all about 
him. Unaware of the swelling buds, 
the bursting blossoms; oblivious to 
the song of the mocking bird in the 
flowering magnolia tree; the drone 
of honey bees in the purple clover. 
Blind to the intense blue of the 
cloudless April sky, the brilliant gold 
of the April sunshine overhead. He 
did not feel the caress of the warm 
southern breezes fanning his brow. 
He breathed no delectable fragrance 
of newly mown grass or pungent 
odor of freshly plowed garden earth. 
Brooding, scowling, stabbed by bit- 


ter thoughts and memories, mocked 
by the brilliant flashing grey eyes 


of his daughter. Plunged into an 
abyss of self pity and futile longing 
and regret the Major sat gazing off 
into space. 

Old black Jed, however, at peri- 
odic intervals, left his spading fork 
in the moss rose bed to peer, surrep- 
titiously, expectantly down the road, 
listening intently, one gnarled hand 
cupped to his ear. Sniffing the fra- 
grant spring air deeply, gratefully 
Jed gazed up at the sapphire blue 
sky with reverent eyes and worship- 
ful heart, glad that he was alive, 
glad that spring had come again. 

Presently Bill Allen’s ancient bus 
crept into view around the bend, 
crawled leisurely along and stopped 
in front of Major Mason’s home, an 
incident to which the brooding Major 
paid not the slightest heed. Sudden- 
ly he sat rigid, galvanized into at- 
tention at sound of an old, familiar 
voice: “You, Magnolia, you stop dat 
ar yowlin’ an’ howlin’. Caint you see 
dat we is home? Bill, you set down 
dem trunks and bags mighty keerful, 
now, min’. Mis’ Julie,” she whis- 
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pered, “you set still as er mouse un- 
twill I calls you. Dar, now, honey, 
doan cry no moah, stop it.” Taking 
the baby in her tired old arms Mom 
Lucy came slowly toward the Major. 
Old Jed stood silently watching, 
praying fervently. 

Gripping the arms of his chair in 
a powerful, vise-like grip his burn- 
ing eyes, twin blazing coals in his 
gaunt face, which gleamed ghastly 
white in its deathly pallor, Major 
Frederick Mason sat watching old 
Mom Lucy steadily advance. Sweat 
beaded the Major’s brow; he tried 
to rise but found that he could not 
move. He tried to speak, to forbid 
Mom’s approach, but no sound came 
from between his ashen-hued lips as 
the bent old Negress paused at the 
foot of the steps in greeting: “Maw- 
nin’ Marse Majah, suh. I is bring 
youall gran’son, Robert Mason Ram- 
sey, right up dar to you, suh.” And 
Mom Lucy toiled up the steps, laid 
the baby on his grandfather’s lap— 
who was forced to reach out a re- 
straining hand to prevent the infant 
from falling off—stepped backward 
exclaiming admiringly: “Lawdy, 
Lawd, Marse Majah, aint he jes’ de 
beatenest baby, now? De spit, libbin’ 
image ob you, suh.” At this pre- 
cise moment, the baby, with a gurgle 
of pure delight, reached up a bold 
hand and firmly clutched the Major’s 
bristling goatee. 

At this outrage the Major found 
his voice: “You, you, Jed, take this, 
this take it away!” he roared to the 
frightened Jed who shuffled forward 
to obey, But Mom was before him 
raising a warning hand. “Don’t you 
tech Mis’ Julie’s baby, you Jed 
Mason, you stan’ back thar” she com- 
manded, as Jed shrank back from 
the fury in Mom’s blazing eyes. 
Then to the Major she said: “Marse 
Majah, suh, dat you an’ Mis’ Nan- 
cy’s own flesh an’ blood you aholdin’ 
dar in you onwillin’ ahms, an-an’ he 
pa is daid an’an’—” Mom’s weary 
voice broke and she sank upon her 
knees in silent prayer. 

“A-an J-Julia?” faltered the 
Major, at last. Mom Lucy arose 
with alacrity and loked about her 
with a well feigned air of expectancy 
“Why Mis’ Julie she right hehe, 
suh—” then raising her voice she 
shouted, in mock surprise: “Mis’ 
Julie, whah at is you;” and as 
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Julia sprang from the carriage Mom 
scolded: “whut you is mean asettin’ 
out dar in dat kerridge an youah pa 
awaitin’ foh you on youah own ve—” 
but Julia was with the baby in her 
father’s arms. 

Bill Allen and Jed bustled about 
unloading luggage and when Mag- 
nolia (who had been born on the 
plantation) was brought forward, 
still spitting and snarling, the Major 
thundered: “Lucy, I’ll have no tar- 
nation cat of any age, sex, color, or 
breed on this place, you hear me?” 
“Yas, suh, Marse Majah I is heah 
you an’ ob couse we caint hab no cat 
undah fot; Jed is tek him to mah 
cabin in jes’ a minute, suh.” The 
Major finally released Julia, held the 
baby awkwardly in his arms, cleared 
his throat, plumped Robert down in 
his chair, grabbed him up, again 
cleared his throat and turned once 
more to Mom Lucy: “Furthermore, 
Lucy, didn’t I tell you when you and 
Cale left me never to step foot on 
this plantation again?” 

Mom Lucy gravely considered the 
question, slowly shook her old, grey 
head: “No-suh, Marse Majah, in- 
deedy I ain’t recomembahs nothin’ 
atall like that, suh. Maybe you is 
tell Cale but poah ole Cale he daid, 
suh’ an’ all I is recommenbah is dat 
I is done come home foh to stay, 
please suh.” “So Caleb, is dead” 
mused the Major sadly. “I’m mighty 
sorry, Lucy, Caleb was a good man.” 
Julia quietly opened the door and 
stepped over the threshold of her old 
home followed by the Major, who 
shifted the baby to the other arm 
just as that wily infant, gurgling 
loudly, happily secured a fresh grip 
on the Major’s goatee as the door 
closed softly behind them. 

Bill Allen sauntered to his bus, 
leisurely mounted to the high seat; 
gathered up the reins, clucked lazily 
to his dejected nag and crawled 
back down the road merrily whist- 
ling: “Swing low sweet chariot.” 

Old Jed picked up the disgruntled 
Magnolia and shuffled around the 
house toward Mom Lucy’s cabin with 
a feeling of deep content and great 
happiness welling up in his honest 
heart. He had been mighty lonely a 
long time; the ole Major mighty 
cantankerous of late. But now that 
Mis’ Julie was home again, and with 
a baby—the blessed Mother of God 
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had interceded for him, Jed Mason, 
de Lawd had answered his prayers; 
happiness and contentment would 
once more brood over the old planta- 
tion. Baby laughter would once more 
echo through those long silent rooms; 
soon busy baby feet would again pat- 
ter over those silent floors. Jed 
laughed aloud. Everything was com- 
ing true just as he had dreamed it 
a thousand times. He was glad he 
had contrived to clean and air Mis’ 
Julie’s room and the nursery, put 
fresh linen on the beds and air 
Mom’s cabin without arousing the 
Major’s suspicions, because his 
dream, last night, had warned him 
of today’s homecoming. 


Old Jed felt he had earned this 
great happiness flooding his soul 
which threatened to boil over any 


minute now. He was mighty grate- 


ful to God for this and all other 
blessings. Just as soon as he could 
rid himself of this yowling, yellow 
cat he would get down on his rheu- 
matic old knees and tell God just 
how he felt inside. 


Mom Lucy, alone at last, gazed 
hungrily around her, feasting her 
eyes upon the dear, familiar things 
from which she had been separated 
so long. Her ears caught the drone 
of the bees in the clover, the song of 
the mocker in the great magnolia 
tree, rich with glossy blossoms, still 
standing just where Mis’ Nancy had 
planted it. The purple iris, border- 
ing the front walk, were all in 
bloom; the violets and _ pansies 
smiled her a welcome; daffodils, nar- 
cissi, hyacinths, jasmine were just 
as she had left them. Yellow and 
white honeysuckle flaunted their 





fragrant blossoms; a Cardinal 
whistled overhead; gorgeous robed 
butterflies sailed by. O, the golden 
sunshine; the blue, blue sky, Vir- 
ginia, home! 


Tomorrow was Sunday. She, 
Mom Lucy, could once more tiptoe 
into dear Mis’ Nancy’s room and say 
her rosary there. She could sit in 
her own vine covered cabin beneath 
the honey locust tree and rest, re- 
flect and pray. Mom Lucy fell upon 
her knees whispering a prayer of 
thanksgiving and gratitude to God. 
Then she arose, without haste, she 
need never hurry again, picked up 
the baby’s basket, smiled serenely, 
joyously and went inside the old 
house humming softly: 


“Lil’ white chile doan you cry, 
You be angel byem-bye, byem-bye—” 

















BUILDING BLOCKS 


HE EARLIEST feat that an unlettered child learns to accom- 
plish is to heap up its play blocks on the floor. 
has mastered the alphabet, it will try to spell out simple words by 
means of the letters on the cubes, or arrange them in some geo- 
For either it needs a solid foundation— 


metrical form or pattern. 
the floor or ground. 


The same holds with regard to the true faith. 
be a constructive faith, it needs a solid foundation. 


Later, after it 


If our faith is to 
The more solid 
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this foundation, the more readily adaptable it becomes to the 
various demands made on it in our daily lives. There is a difference 
in “heart soil” into which faith is implanted. The Apostle Thad- 
deus was a “man of heart,” but suited to become a supporting 
pillar of Christ’s Church only after a change of heart had taken 
place, after becoming an apostle after the Heart of God. He shared 
Simon’s faith and zeal for the law, but, though impetuous of character and feeling, remained in 
doubt long after he was called. He had looked for a sensational establishment of Christ’s 
earthly kingdom. Querulous about his own greatest honor and privilege, he asked Jesus at the 
Last Supper: “Lord, how is it, that thou wilt manifest thyself to us and not to the world?”— 
St. John 14:22. And Jesus said to him: “If any man love me, he will keep my word, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come to him, and will make our abode with him.”—14:23. 
There is the solidifying foree—LOVE. Faith gives birth to love, and love—manifested by doing 
the Will of God—intensifies faith. St. Jude wasa man of quick intelligence and generous spirit 


when once fully convinced. There was something both of intimate fraternal love and of chi- 
valrous devotion in his adherence to the Savior. 


ee 


“Building yourselves 
your most holy faith.” 


—St. Jude 1:20. 
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BYE” year thousands of trav- 
elers leave the shores of the 
United States in order to see all that 
is to be seen in foreign countries. 
Lately, however, many of our 
would-be foreign tourists think bet- 
ter of it and decide, upon the advice 
of those who have done so, to see 
their own country first, and find that 
as regards the wonders of nature 
and variegated beauty our country 
stands second to none. 

In a similar way, we may say, 
there has been a change of interest 
as regards missionary activity. 
Formerly, when we spoke of mis- 
sionary activity, we usually under- 
stood it to apply to foreign missions, 
to work in those countries in which 
Christ had neither been preached at 
all or but very little. Recently, how- 
ever, we have begun to look a bit 
at our own country as a possible 
field of real missionary endeavor, 
and have been startled to find that 
there exists a very urgent need of 
this endeavor not only in states 
which are sparsely populated but 
even in states settled and populated 
for many decades. 

All this has been brought forcibly 
to our attention in a new publication, 
the second number of 


‘NO-PRIEST-LAND’ 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 


Of most appeal interest in this 
number is the map of ‘No-Priest- 
land’ which has been prepared with 
great care and which we reproduce 
in this issue. We can be told of 
statistics and can readily believe 
them without being greatly im- 
pressed; but when we see them por- 
trayed graphically, as is done by 
means of this map, we can scarcely 
fail to be impressed. It is demon- 
strated that in the United States 
there are 1022 counties which are 
entirely without the ministrations of 
residential priests. There are, 
moreover, 1502 counties where at 
least rural areas are without resi- 
dent priests. 


Concerning this map “The Paulist 
News” having commented on the 
number of counties without priests, 
has the following to say: 


“Another fact, equally challenging, 
is that there are in every state hun- 
dreds of villages and towns, rang- 
ing in population from a hundred to 
a thousand, in which no priest has 
ever said Mass or preached a ser- 


mon. Priests have gone through 
them on trains, in automobiles, on 
many errands, but have never 
stopped long enough to be so much 
as seen by a tenth of the people. In 
many of them a priest is still a 
curiosity. 

But now better days are at hand. 
We are stronger. The ways and 
means of carrying the Gospel into 
no-priest land are within reach. 
Bishops and priests are grasping 
eagerly the opportunities afforded 
them.... Bishops and priests every- 
where are enthusiastically planning 
to make use of public address 
systems, moving picture equipment, 
and motor chapels to reach the out- 
lying districts. Soon, we trust, there 
will not be a single diocese in the 
whole country without one or more 
such units. Thus at long last we 
will go out into the highways and 
hedges and bring hundreds of thou- 
sands who have never really known 
Him nor heard the whole of His sav- 
ing Gospel, to the wedding feast of 
the Son of God. 


Black areas on this map indicate counties entirely without resident priests. Grey cross- 
hatched areas indicate counties without resident priests except in towns of 2,500 and over. 





which we have read 
with great attention. 
This publication is 
called The Challenge 
and is edited by priests 
of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati. Incited by 
the urgent need of 
many sections of this 
country for missionary 
visitation, they are now 
forming a permanent 
society, to be called the 
“Home Missioners of 
America,” to carry on 
this work. This is to 
be a society not only of 
priests, but also of 
religious brothers and 
sisters, who are so in- 
dispensable to all 
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priestly activity. 
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Map by courtesy of The Home Missioners of America 
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“A Penny for your Thoughts” 


“Up at the Villa—Down 


Jerome Palmer, O. S. B. 


Trying to delve into the minds of others to discover what they are think- 
ing has always been a fascinating occupation. The psychology of elec- 
tioneering, of advertising, of oratory is largely a study of the workings of 
the human mind, the vox populi being generally a fair norm by which 
to form a judgment. 

Turning to a limited number of readers scattered throughout the coun- 
try, THE GRAIL, not unmindful of a distaste that many persons have for 
a questionnaire, offered them “a penny for their thoughts.” This particu- 
lar set of questions was planned so as to be quite general; yet it was 
meant to give an indication of what lies near the surface, if unexpressed, 
in many an active mind. The response was most gratifying and truly in 
some ways proved an unexpected revelation. 

In considering the results we must keep in mind that the replies are 
almost entirely from Catholic readers, some rural some urban, though the 
questions for the most part were such that religion played no part in the 
answer. Men and women were about equally represented among those that 
replied, women having a slight majority. The invitation to suggest topics 
for articles in THE GRAIL brought a large variety of excellent subjects. 
It will take a long time to exhaust the list, but we hope to touch upon every 
topic in the editorial page, in the “Quest for Truth,” or with a full length 


article. 
submit questions. 


dada tie 


ras There were eight 
questions asked in the questionnaire. 
The readers were free to answer as 
many as they cared to. Some an- 
swered all; most answered at least 


six. The first question asked: 

“Do you think rural or city life is 
more conducive to a good moral 
training?” 

Naturally such a question calls 
for many considerations. The school 
system is not the same in the rural 
and city districts. The occupation 
of leisure time, the number and kind 
of associates, the home and street 
environment, the freedom from or 
supervision of property owners, of- 
ficers, and the public, all have more 
or less to do with the motives for 
conduct and the formation of ethical 
habits. Where the country lad and 
lass have the advantage under one 
head, possibly the city-bred youth 
has it under another. 

And yet, in the replies to the 
questionnaire 90% think the country 
is more conducive to good moral 
training than the city. Nine per 
cent have more faith in the city, and 
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Readers are always welcome at any time to suggest articles and 


one per cent think it makes no dif- 
ference, “all things being equal,” a 
consideration, however, which seems 
hard to realize. 

What brought our readers to so 
one-sided a decision? Not the fact, 
surely, that by far most crimes are 
committed in the city, for with the 
population centered there, the law of 
averages would demand that. Cer- 
tainly not the supposition that news- 
papers report only city-perpetrated 
crimes, for that is not the case. 
Could it, perhaps, be the movies, 
which nearly always select a city 
background for the gangster and 
other criminal plots? Or the stories 
of books and magazines equally un- 
favorable to the city? No doubt each 
of these is a contributing factor. 

The “city-slickers” are an early 
bugbear for country youth, and until 
initiated into city life, many sub- 
urban and rural persons are suspi- 
cious of alleys, truck-drivers, and 
loafers as a consequence of news- 
paper accounts and movie thrillers. 

But the city-bred lad—at least, if 
he has attended a Catholic school— 
will counter these suggestions with 
enumerating the helps to virtue. 
Doesn’t the city offer easier access to 
the Sacraments? A larger group of 
companions to select from? A wider 
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in the City” 


—Browning. 


variety of activity during free time? 
The libraries and parish clubs, the 
parks and playgrounds? Then why 
does such a general belief prevail 
that the country is more conducive 
to good moral training than the 
city? 

First, because man must be taken 
as he is—not as he ought to be. He 
is inclined to follow the line of least 
resistance. Evil, which is plentiful 
in the cities, is easier to follow than 
the good. Only the Catholics can 
make use of the Sacraments, and a 
minority of them care to do so fre- 
quently, even though confessions may 
be heard daily and Communion dis- 
tributed before and during all Mass- 
es. The theater is better attended 
than the church; saloons are more 
frequented than libraries; and even 
in the parks and playgrounds oppor- 
tunities are not wanting for the in- 
dulgence of dubious pleasures. Oc- 
casions of sin are more numerous 
and more readily at hand, and 
though opportunities of grace are 
also more numerous, man seeks by 
nature the easiest. 


there is 
wi} the —eco- 
nomic 


which of- 

ten makes 
the crowded quarters of the city 
“slummy.” The children in these 
districts are forced to play in the 
streets and alleys or on sand lots, 
where petty thefts are invited by the 
tempting fruit carts and friendly 
“coppers,” and where the loose talk 
and corrupting example take a 
daily toll. The conditions under 
which families live and work en- 
gender strife and discontent, mak- 
ing life little more sometimes than 
an intolerabie prison sentence to be 
lived out in misery or fied by crime. 
Half-crazed from heat and crowded 
rooms and noise in summer, and 
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from squalid, “smelly” quarters in 
winter, perhaps many of them 
should not be held fully responsible 
for all of their crimes, especially if 
driven by lack of work to starvation 
and privation—or what is worse, to 
see their offspring starving. 


If the mothers themselves must 
work, or if social obligations take 
them often from home, the children 
are left to themselves with the re- 
sults all too evident in the ’teen gen- 
eration today. 

Secondly, then, living conditions 
for the poor in the cities are such as 
to drive many to lives of vice, where- 
as the country offers the nerve re- 
laxation of the open spaces and the 
comforting thought that there is al- 
ways at least some garden produce 
to eat. 

Thirdly, there is the gregarious 
urge in youth that can be satisfied 
more easily in the cities, and while 
not necessarily evil, it more frequent- 
ly develops a band of hoodlums than 
a company of gentlemen. These 
“gangs” if properly managed 
through Boy Scout leaders or others 
can turn their activities into many 
wholesome channels, but if left to 
pick their own course, they will run 
like uncontrolled flood waters out of 
their banks, across fields and down 
valleys, never upward, but down to 
the sea of their own ruin. 


To sum up we can use the words 
of the Most Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara, D. D., founder of the Rural 
Life Conference, speaking in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Rochester, New 
York, three years ago: 

“Deeper in my opinion than the 
differences between individualistic 


economics and socialism; deeper 
even than the difference between 
capitalism and communism, are 
those between rural and urban atti- 
tudes toward life. The farmer tends 
to think in terms of plants and ani- 
mals, of births and growth and 
death. The city man, on the other 
hand, tends to think in terms of 
wheels and levers and machines, or 
of buying and selling. Whereas agri- 


INTERLUDE 


The interval is much too brief 

For Autumn to design 

More beauty than the Blackgum tree 
Along the timber-line. 


A scarlet vestment on a priest 
Who elevates the Grail; 

To celebrate October’s Feast, 
At Nature’s Altar-rail 


I never see a Blackgum stand, 
Conspicuous in red, 

But that I clasp a sinner’s hand, 
And bow a humble head. 


John Minnich Wilson. 


culture is founded on life processes, 
particularly as influenced by soil and 
weather and the laws of inheritance, 
urban occupations are founded on 
manufacturing and commerce, and 
the activities are carried on indoors. 
To the city child milk is associated 
with a bottle, not with a cow; an 
apple comes from a box, not from a 
tree; and these early impressions 
en I believe, the ideas of later 
life. 


“As a consequence the farmer’s 
philosophy of life is primarily or- 
ganic, whereas the city man’s philo- 
sophy usually is mechanistic. The 


farmer lives in a natural world, the 
city man in an artificial world. Be- 
cause of his occupation the farmer’s 
thoughts are largely biological, while 
the city man’s thoughts are largely 
physical or economic. In farming the 
family is the economic and social 
unit, while in the cities, the indi- 
vidual is the economic unit. The 
rural economic system is founded on 
family loyalty, the urban economic 
system on contractual relations,— 
even marriage frequently becomes a 
contract rather than a sacrament. 
The reproduction of the race can- 
not be achieved by contract. 


“Perhaps because of the open air, 
and the contact with nature, perhaps 
because the farmer sees the stars at 
night and observes the progress of 
the seasons, perhaps also because of 
the stronger family ties, the farmers 
and farm women tend to think of 
the past and the future; while, it 
seems to me, city people tend to 
think more about the present—the 
evening’s amusement, expensive 
dresses, and other forms of conspi- 
cuous expenditure. Thrift has been 
almost forgotten by many city peo- 
ple today; the work day, it is 
urged, should be shortened to six 
hours so that everyone will be em- 
ployed, and children by some are 
considered a luxury. Granting that 
thrift may be carried too far, that 
all should work who are able, and 
that parents should feel a keen sense 
of responsibility in bringing children 
into the world, the fact remains that 
the philosophy of life which is popu- 
lar in the cities today is leading to 
the distintegration of the family and 
to economic and social decay.” 


It was doubtless with some or all 
of this and perhaps more in mind 
that 90% of THE GRAIL readers 
when asked, gave their vote to the 
country as the place most conducive 
to moral training. 
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Justin Snyder, O. S. B. 


STEPHAN 


That I am permitted a few words with you in this 
issue of THE GRAIL I thank God and the Reverend 
Editor. You may never have heard of Stephan nor 
of the writer but we have this in common that we 
belong to the Grail Family, you as subscribers and I 
as a member of the Benedictine Abbey at St. Meinrad, 
where the Grail is published. 

This is the story of a storm, a really old time tor- 
nado. I trust that I am not carrying analogies too far 
when I say that as it is written of Job in the Land 
of Hus in the long, long past, so it is true of us here 
in the land of the Dakotas that: “A violent wind came 
on a sudden from the side of the desert and shook the 
four corners of the MISSION and it fell.” It did not, 
it is true, fall altogether but when the tornado had 
passed, at least one third of the Mission buildings lay 
in scattered, tangled ruins and of most of those that 
stood the walls were cracked and many have gaping 
apertures that offer free entry to the elements and 
all creeping things even the deadly rattlesnakes. The 
room in which I write on this stormy night has such 
an opening. Several buildings whose walls weathered 
the storm were left completely open to sun, snow, or 
rain and there is not a roof here but what was dam- 
aged. 

But with Job we say with hearts full of trust in God: 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; as 
it hath pleased the Lord so it is done: Blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

We thought we had troubles when the grasshoppers 
came this promising summer and destroyed more than 
half of our fields. But little we thought when the 
eighteenth of August dawned that before the sun had 
set such devastation would be upon us. At 5:30 in the 
evening the tornado swooped down. It seemed guided 
by an infernal mind which in its mad frenzy appeared 
to think that could the images of Jesus and Mary be 
removed the Mission would be at its mercy. According- 
ly it struck first in the cemetery to the southwest and 
uprooted the large crucifix that was imbedded in cement. 


UNROOFED BUILDINGS EVERYWHERE 
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TWISTER 


WHERE THE MILK COWS MET SUDDEN DEATH 


Then on to the church it went. In a large window the 
Immaculate Conception—the Patroness of our school— 
kept guard over Jesus on the Altar. This window was 
smashed and fell in many pieces about the Blessed 
Sacrament as though in ruin still to guard Him. 


To tear off a huge part of the priests’ house was but 
a passing touch and it swept on to the next building, a 
low structure that serves as office, class room and 
dwelling. Here walls were seamed and unjointed, chim- 
neys fell and windows gave way. Attached to this 
building is a small wart of a structure that serves as 
my private office. An employee who had hurried from 
the safety of the larger building to close windows in 
this office was barely missed by a whole pane of glass 
that drove its edge deep into my desk and stayed there 
whole but quivering. 

The main dormitory suffered severely in the roof, and 
one gable was blown in and chimneys toppled over. A 
garage by the commissary disappeared completely and 
the commissary roof was wrecked. Then on to the gym 
with a mighty heave that lifted the roof in one piece 
drove the surging wind. Here too the walls were 
cracked, the ceiling fell, the windows caved in, the stage 
was torn to pieces and the rain poured in to ruin the 
floor of the gym. 

To wreck roof, chimney, and porch of the next build- 
ing was the work of but one hand of the monster while 
the other tore down the windmill that pumps our 
water. The little pump-house that enclosed the engine 
that helps the wind-mill pump the water was wrecked. 

Now the tornado turned westward. In its way stood 
the shop and here most of the workmen were gathered. 
The roof went off and the sides fell partly in. Log 
cabins and pieces of steel and iron, one weighing three 
hundreds pounds, were carried far out on the prairie 
but not a man was hurt. One workman, caught out in 
the wind, was lifted and carried through the air for 
three hundred feet and laid gently down, unhurt but 
rather out of breath. To the west still stood our large 
barn which houses our dairy cows, our source of milk 
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THE WRECK OF THE GYM 


for the Indian children. Two big silos were attached 
to the south end of the barn. It was milking time and 
cows and dairyman with Indian boys were inside. One 
silo went east, the other west to land on and crush the 
hog house and granary. The barn rose up in the air, 
then crashed down on the milk cows. The south walls 
stood, saving the lives of the man and boys. Meantime 
the little high school in which a lone Indian boy hap- 
pened to be, was lifted from its foundations and came 
down partly intact to plow a deep furrow in the ground. 
Cattle sheds, corrals, granaries were demolished. Down 
under the collapsed barn the moaning of the poor cows 
was pitiful. Late into the night we worked to jack 
up the wreckage and save as many cattle as possible. 
Volunteers crawled under the mass and attached ropes 
to the legs of the poor animals and one by one they 
were dragged out, a few unhurt, some dead, some dying. 
The Indians were busy most of the night in an open 
air butcher shop. For a few days we had chicken for 
dinner for many of our chickens had “gone with the 
wind.” 

And now the storm is over and the doleful task of 
cleaning up the wreckage and the hopeful work of re- 
building is under way. For over fifty one years Im- 
maculate Conception Indian Mission School has each 
fall received within its protecting walls poor Indian 
Children, to house, feed, clothe and educate them. The 
Benedictine Fathers of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, the Home 


MISSION 


Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas J. McDonnell, 
National Director of The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith in the United States of America, an- 
nounces the call of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, the 
Pope of the Missions, for the observance of Mission 
Sunday, October 23. It is the wish of His Holiness 
that on that date the interest of the entire Christian 
world be concentrated on aid—spiritual and material— 
for the missions. 

Were it not for the charity of Europeans—laity as 
well as clergy—during the past century, the Church 
in America would not have been so firmly or so widely 
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of THE GRAIL, and the Benedictine Sisters have never 
in all these years failed the Indian Children. This year 
will be no exception. We had promised admittance this 
year to 250 little Indians who look to us for everything 
for soul and body. Before you read these lines they 
will be with us. With the partial insurance we have be- 
gun to rebuild. Father Philip and myself are giving up 
our living quarters to make room for the children. For 
the rest we depend on charity. It is a distressing 
situation that confronts us but we have much left; 
there still remain our faith in God, our Indian Children, 
and the charity of those who in their blessed faith give 
life to the words of Holy Scripture: “He that 
giveth to the poor 
shall not want.” 
These Indian chil- 
dren are the 
poorest of the 
poor. Hungry 
and in want they 
are being brought 
to our storm- 
wrecked Mission. 
We can not, we 
MUST not fail 
them. Dear read- 
er of THE 
GRAIL will you 
pause a minute 
and listen? May- 
be the Immacu- 
late Mother will 
whisper some- 
thing to you. It 
is her Mission, 
these are her 
children and 
whatsoever you 
do unto the least, 
you do unto her 
Divine Son. 


CAN'T WE COME 
BACK? 


SUNDAY 


established. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith contributed over seven million dollars for the 
support of missions in America during the first one 
hundred years of its existence. Today Christ is en- 
throned from Florida to Alaska, from California to 
Maine, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. 


We humbly beg our readers this year to be mindful 
on Mission Sunday of the plight of our Indian mis- 
sionaries in the Dakotas. We owe it to the Indians. 
The description of the Stephan tornado was written by 
Father Justin Snyder, O. S. B., Immaculate Conception 
Mission, Stephan, South Dakota. 
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American College in Rome 


CHAPTER TWO 


Wherein The Four Principals Begin 
To Pedal The Four Bicycles 


Aug. 13. Naturally, we did not get 

our early start. Our watch- 
es never seemed to be able to agree 
upon the time, but the hands of all 
four had slipped over ten before we 
left Munich behind. We didn’t mind. 
The great trip had actually begun. 
We were rolling along over a good 
German road on four excellent bikes, 
and the proximate destination was 
Augsburg. 

Bicycle travel in Germany is al- 
most a national sport, besides being 
the most common means of trans- 
portation. The Germans are great 
tourists (in their own country and 
out, when and if they can get out 
and then only in Italy and Switzer- 
land). If they can not afford a car 
and race about the country with tops 
down and helmets upon their heads, 
they pile their bicycles with luggage 
and pedal from one end of Ger- 
many to the other. Everybody does 
it, boys and girls from ten to sixty. 
They travel well equipped. We trav- 
elled with but one knapsack apiece; 
they hide their mounts under blank- 
ets, pots and pans, suitcases. Dur- 
ing our first two hours of travel we 
passed about every type of bicycle 
pedaler: peasants going to and from 
their fields; mothers coming home 
with the day’s groceries; grandpas 
on their way to a glass of beer; beg- 
gars leisurely rolling along to no 
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place in particular; groups of girls 
with full camping outfits; groups of 
boys; lone travellers; racers train- 
ing for the next encounter; ladies 
out for the morning’s spin and chat, 
with babies in baskets on the handle- 
bars. We passed them all, except 
the racers, because we were ambi- 
tious—at first. 


We travelled extremely light. My 
pedaling costume was a pair of short 
grey pants, a red and white check- 
ered shirt, white (sometimes green) 
stockings, and a pair of heavy brown 
shoes. In my pack were several 
changes of linen, handkerchiefs, a 
pair of knickers, another shirt with 
green checks and a polo-shirt, and a 
brown suede jacket. That plus a 
canteen and a knife constituted my 
entire accouterment. And the others 
had about the same, nothing more. 
We were equipped for speed, and the 
bikes were the best. We clipped off 
a good round number of kilometers 
in the first morning. Around about 
noon the machines began to need re- 
fuelling. No town near. At twelve- 
thirty the engines were so run down 
that they could hardly turn the 
pedals around. We were forced to 
get off the bikes and push up a hill 
for almost half an hour. At the top 
we discovered civilization nestling 
comfortably and invitingly at our 
feet. .We rolled down easily, with- 
out exerting a muscle and thus were 
saved from burning out any bear- 
ings so early in the trip. Four hun- 
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gry animals collected victuals from 
the town. On the outskirts of the 
same town they sat down by the 
roadside and devoured a huge loaf 
of black bread, meat and cheese, 
peaches and plums, and milk. Only 
the taunts of other cyclists, who 
whizzed by us as we rested, got us 
to mount once more. Without their 
moral support we might have lain 
prone upon the grass for the remain- 
der of the afternoon. No Germans 
were going to outshine Americans; 
so on we went into Augsburg. There 
we spent some two hours examining 
the city, bouncing around on the 
cobblestone streets that were any- 
thing but gentle to our badly tor- 
tured seats. The quaint houses and 
public buildings of old Augsburg 
were interesting, though, and helped 
us forget our pains and aches. We 
found the cathedral worth a good 
visit. Its chief attraction was an 
ancient fresco of St. Christopher, 
that must have been some twenty- 
five feet high. St. Chris seems to 
be a most popular patron among the 
Germans. I guess they have always 
been ardent travellers. 


Our vagabond ambition ran wild; 
we had visions of pushing on from 
Augsburg most of the way to Ulm 
before darkness would force us to 
shelter. But ten kilometers out of 
Augsburg a little hill suddenly be 
came a mountain, and we unani- 
mously decided that the first day 
had come to an end. Round about 
went the wheels. We coasted back 
to a “gasthaus” (literally: guest 
house) we had passed but a minute 
before. To our vigorous knocking 
a motherly-looking proprietress re- 
sponded. Mother wanted a bit more 
than we were willing to pay for a 
bed and supper, but when she be- 
grudgingly granted a student reduc- 
tion we pulled the bikes through the 
door. When we asked for soap and 
water, another German dame ush- 
ered us into the kitchen, filled a big 
bucket full of ice-cold water, and in- 
vited us to splash away. “You’d 
make too big a mess in the bed 
room,” she said. Satisfied with our 
prospects for the night (we were 
given an immaculately clean room 
with four soft beds, (so soft that 
they almost tempted us to forego 
supper) and attired in our formal 
evening dress, the knickers and 
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brown jacket, we repaired to an ad- 
joining garden and warned our 
stomachs of what was to come with 
a good glass of sparkling beer. The 
supper wasn’t much to brag about, 
but it supplied us with enough to 
climb the steps and to fall into bed. 


Aug.14. The hill that was a moun- 

tain the night before be- 
came a slight slope in the morning. 
We were well rested but stiff, stiff 
as the black bread we gnawed on at 
breakfast. (Besides the bread, 
breakfast consisted of a cup of cof- 
fee and a big slab of five-layer 
cake.) We wanted to make Ulm 
sometime early in the afternoon; so 
as soon as the stiffness wore away, 
which it did after only a few kilo- 
meters, we began to push the ma- 
chines over the road at about a 
twenty-two kilo. per hour clip 
(which is close to fifteen miles per 
hour). Timmy and I, feeling over 


ambitious, gradually left the other 
two behind, and finally, when Tim 
got off and walked up a steep hill, I 
pushed on alone. It was a silly thing 
to do, but I kept going faster and 
faster, timing myself to see how fast 


a bicycle would roll. In one hour I 
covered thirty kilometers. On:e I 
stopped and threw down a bottle of 
coca cola; then went on at a slower 
pace, hoping that the others would 
catch up. They didn’t, and I began 
to worry, fearful that they might 
have passed me when I stopped. On 
again I pumped at a terrific rate. 
Just at noon I arrived in a village 
that seemed to be the most likely 
place to buy lunch. When I had 
waited half an hour and the others 
had not come into sight, I was con- 
vinced they had gone on before me. 
I was on the point of choosing a 
lunch room when the appearance of 
Timmy checked me. He had not seen 
the others for hours, but they were 
way behind. I sat down on the curb- 
ing to wait some more, and Timmy 
bent over his wheel to adjust a loose 
brake. Scarcely had I lighted a 
cigarette before I was disturbed by a 
loud clatter. A bicycle had fallen. 
Looking around I began to kid Tim 
for his clumsiness, when I saw that 
lanky individual stumble and fall 
backwards upon the pavement. To 
my kidding there came no answer; 
Timmy had passed out of the pic- 
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ture. People began to gather round. 
I rushed for my canteen. With the 
help of a little water Tim came to 
immediately. He wasn’t sick. He 
couldn’t account for the fainting. 
The Germans began to ask all kinds 
of questions. To each I answered 
that Tim was tired and hungry (the 
only satisfactory explanation we 
ever found). While I was doing my 
best to disperse the crowd, up rode 
Jim and Tony. With their help we 
finally managed to extricate our- 
selves. A good meal buckled Tim 
and the rest of us together. Ulm 
we reached by three o’clock. 


All we cared to see in Ulm was the 
cathedral and its spire, which is the 
loftiest in Europe. We had been ad- 
miring the structure long before we 
reached the city. It is a magnificent 
piece of architecture that springs 
from a hill top and pokes a dainty 
finger high into the sky, a signpost 
marking the shortest way to heaven 
for the peasants of the valley. But 
the beautiful building is only a whit- 
ened sepulchre; inside on a bare 
table, that occupies a spot once hal- 
lowed by the main altar, rests a 
bible—it tells a story. 

We were leaving Catholic Ger- 
many and entering a rabid Hitlerite 
domain. From five to almost eight 
o’clock we struggled from Ulm to a 
town called Geistlingen, many times 
forced to walk up steep hills, con- 
stantly battling a terrific wind. On 
the way we caught up with a group 
of young Catholic Youths. They are 
the sorry remnants of a once flour- 
ishing organization. From the lads 
—none of them were over sixteen— 
we gathered a most pessimistic ac- 
count of religious conditions in Ger- 
many. Riding along together with 
them we actually experienced a little 
of the persecution that these young 
martyrs have to put up with. We 
passed droves of Hitlerite youths, 
and everyone of them took minute 
pains to scoff and deride the Catho- 
lics. So nasty were their remarks 
that on one occasion I was tempted 
to turn around and knock one of the 
little rats off his bike. The Ger- 
mans were more patient; they only 
laughed at the scoffers. The boys 
were not softies; they all expressed 
their willingness to fight if ever oc- 
casion is offered, but at present they 
are not very hopeful. 
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In Geistlingen we found four ex- 
cellent beds above a butcher shop. 
The butcher did not exactly give us 
a good impression of Geistlingen 
hospitality. He was a queer chap, 
who, as we learned from his daugh- 
ter later on, didn’t “understand him- 
self very well.” He eyed us with 
such malicious and bloodthirsty eyes 
that we actually had fears of being 
displayed in the shop window on the 
morrow. Behind well bolted doors, 
however, we escaped the butcher- 
knife. But, before locking ourselves 
in for the night, we had an excel- 
lent German supper and met another 
peculiar gentleman. In a corner of 
a beer hall we lubricated with four 
steins of beer a very choice meal of 
frankfurters and sauerkraut. While 
we ate we were entertained by the 
barkeeper’s daughter, who had only 
the day before returned from New 
York and hence spoke English. Her 
sister, who did not speak English, 
spent her time making eyes at us— 
when she was not fetching us more 
bread and beer, which was pretty 
often. And a big burly brute, who 
must have been’ Frankenstein’s 
brother, if he wasn’t his father, 
pestered us with an hour and a half 
of Nazi propaganda. The silly 
whack was exactly what I expected 
a Hitler enthusiast ought to be, a 
poor simpleton who swallows all the 
tommyrot splashed about on Nazi 
newspapers and dishes it out again 
like a prophet with a new revelation. 
Germany wants peace, but Germany 
wants her colonies back; Germany 
wants peace, but Germany wants the 
rest of the world’ to admit that 
Nazism is the only successful form 
of government for modern living; 
Germany wants peace, but Hitler 
must become the savior of the world; 
there you have the bilge that soured 
our supper. Five times Mr. Fran- 
kenstein said “Auf Wiedersehen” be- 
fore we were finally left in peace. 
After each farewell he joined his 
cronies and threw down another beer, 
which only loosened his tongue the 
more. It was the intercession of the 
bartender’s daughter that saved us 
the pleasure of the sixth visit. On 
our way out her sister practised 
upon us the lesson in New York 
English she had learned; “I luff 
you.” 





Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


Laymen’s Retreat 


The sixth annual Laymen’s Re- 
treat at St. Meinrad was “the best 
ever” according to those who made 
it. One hundred and fifteen men as- 
sembled at the Abbey on August 26 
for three days of mental rest and 
spiritual activity under the expe- 
rienced guidance of Father Louis 
Trausler, O. S. B., of Devil’s Lake, 
S. Dakota. Anyone who thinks that 
our age has lost its religion needs to 
witness a closed retreat such as 
these men made. It was an expe- 
rience of common edification. Spir- 
itual reading and attendance at the 
Solemn High Mass and Compline 
and four conferences daily intensi- 
fied the life of grace in the retreat- 
ants. The Retreat Guild elected Dr. 
Joseph Casper as President, Mr. Al- 
bert Lynn Vice-President, and Mr. 
Henry Francis Secretary. 


Opening of School 


On September 8, the usual bustle 
and excitement that accompanies 
the reunion of friends reverberated 
through the halls of our seminary. 


Three months of hot 
weather always add 
stature to the juniors 
and darken the com- 
plexion of all, juniors 
and seniors. By night- 
fall there were 155 stu- 
dents from nine states, 
the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada, reg- 
istered in the Minor 
Seminary; 154 from 
15 dioceses in the Major 
Seminary, and 34 Ob- 
lates in St. Placid’s 
School for Brothers 
representing five states 
and the District of 
Columbia. This, includ- 
ing the enrollment at 
Marmion and the Cler- 
ics of the Abbey, brings 
a total of 726 young 
men under the _ tute- 
lage of the Fathers of 
the Abbey, besides the 
Indian children on the 
reservations in North 
and South Dakota. 
The formal opening 
of school took place at 
nine o’clock on _ the 
morning of the ninth, 
with a Solemn Votive 
Mass in honor of the 
Holy Ghost. In the evening the en- 
tire student body and faculty assem- 
bled in the Abbey Church for an ad- 
dress by Father Abbot, who con- 
trasted the massing of men on the 
frontiers of European countries in 
preparation for battle, with the 
massing of seminarians for the great 
conquest of virtue and learning. As 
a kind of ideal for the year Father 
Abbot called attention to the heroic 
figure of Christ in the apse of the 
church, which dwarfs almost into 
oblivion everything about it, as 
Christ Himself should dwarf all else 
in our lives into insignificance. After 
the address the faculty took the oath 
against modernism as prescribed by 
Rome, and then with pontifical Bene- 
diction all departed to undertake for 
another year their momentous task. 
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The faculty this year is augment- 
ed by the return of Fathers 
Richard, Thomas, and Ildephonse, 
who for the past several years 
taught at Marmion. Father Stephen 
Stephenson, an authority on Latin 
and efficient Latin conversationalist, 
is giving a course of instruction in 
conversational Latin in the college 
department. Father Stephen Thuis, 
Rector of the Minor Seminary, and 
Father Patrick Shaughnessy, both of 
whom have been in Europe this sum- 
mer, returned in time for the open- 
ing of school. 


Chapel Renovated 


The students of the Major Semi- 
nary were pleasantly surprised upon 
their return to find their chapel re- 
novated according to the plans of 
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With our boys 


AT WORK AND PLAY 


Dom Gregory De Wit, O. S. B. On 
the last landing before climbing to 
the fifth floor is a beautiful and 
original Madonna in Blue, reminding 
the climber that through Mary is the 
best way to the Heart of Jesus. New 
and altogether original stations, 
drawn on wooden plaques, a new 
stone altar and communion railing, 
an iron tabernacle and candlesticks, 
all designed and executed at the Ab- 
bey, and a new crucifix from the 
hand of Dom Gregory blend per- 
fectly with the painted walls and 
curtains of liturgical colors. Our 
sincere thanks to Father Gregory. 


Marmion Opens 


Marmion Military Academy at 
Aurora, Illinois, conducted by the 


Benedictine Fathers of St. Mein- 
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rad’s Abbey, opened on 
September 7 to an en- 
rollment of 349, of 
whom 127 are resident 
cadets. This is a capa- 
city enrollment until 
additional dormitory 
space can be provided. 
Father Norbert, though 
still suffering some- 
what from ill health, is 
back as Superintendent 
after almost a year’s 
absence given him to 
recuperate. Father 
Gerald Benkert is the 
Headmaster. The staff 
includes this year ten 
Fathers of the Abbey 
and ten lay professors 
known as Faculty Of- 
ficers. Father Damian, 
for several years on the 
Indian missions, has 
rejoined the Marmion 
faculty, and Fathers 
Richard, Thomas, and 
Ildephonse have been 
replaced by Fathers 
David, Raymond, and 
Wilfred. Father Cor- 
nelius, Administrator 
last year in the absence 
of Father Norbert, is 
assistant pastor at St. 
Mary’s Church, Huntingburg, Indi- 
ana. Father Alfred has replaced Fa- 
ther Damian among the Sioux. 
Among the changes we beg leave 
to add that Father Lawrence, has 
been transferred from Siberia, In- 
diana, where he has been pastor of 
St. Martin’s Church, to a new In- 
dian mission near St. Michael’s at 
Fort Totten. 


Solemn Profession 


On September 4, three of the 
Clerics of the Abbey, during the 
vacation from studies at Rome, visit- 
ed the Mother Abbey of St. Meinrad, 
the thousand year old Abbey of Ein- 
siedeln. There, in that second great- 
est place of pilgrimage in Europe, 
they were privileged to pronounce 
their solemn vows according the 
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Rule of St. Benedict. The happy 
ones were Fraters Conrad Louis, 
Stanislaus Maudlin, and Herman 
Romoser. Congratulations are very 
much in place, even at this belated 
date. 


Ribbons A-plenty 


At the State Fair this year, our 
dairyman, Mr. Wells, and the Rev- 
erend Procurator, Father John, stole 
a good share of the stock exhibit, 
seven cows bringing back eleven rib- 
bons: 3 second, 2 third, 1 fourth, 
2 fifth, and 3 sixth place awards. 


Hospitalized 


Father Bernardine has been a 
patient in St. Joseph’s Infirmary, 
Louisville, since the opening of 
school. After an operation he is re- 
ported on the way to recovery, and 
the Elocution classes are anxiously 
awaiting his return. Father 
Augustine Edele, assistant at St. 
Benedict’s parish in Evansville, is 
also recovering from the doctor’s 
knife. He was taken to St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Evansville, where no 
time was lost getting at the seat of 
his trouble—gall stones. 


Vincennes 


The choir is diligently rehearsing 
the Mass they are to sing at the Col- 
liseum at Vincennes at the opening 
of the 16th National Catholic Rural 
Life Convention there. It is rumored 
that the Band, too, is about to make 
an extra-mural appearance. 








Eighth National Eucharistic Congress 


Francis Kull 


HE CITY 
of New 
Orleans, Loui- 
siana, seems a 
most appro- 
priate setting 
for the Eighth 
National 
Eucharistic 
Congress to be 
held there in 
the most beau- 
tiful time of 


the year, Octo- 
ber 17-20, un- 
der the spon- 
sorship of the 
Archbishop, 
the Most Rev- 
erend Joseph Francis Rummel. 


If a motif were to be chosen, that of the 
pelican would seem ideal. The pelican is in- 
corporated in the state seal of Lousiana, is a 
symbol of the Blessed Sacrament, is prominent 
in the official emblem of the Congress, and is a 
native bird of the state. As one enters the 
majestic new state capitol at Baton Rouge his 
attention is immediately riveted on a large 
bronze plaque of the state seal imbedded in the 
floor of the lobby depicting the pelican feeding 
its nestlings with the flesh of its own breast. 
This same thought conveys the idea of the 
Blessed Sacrament wherein Christ feeds us, His 
perennial and unstable fledglings, with His own 
most sacred body and blood. “My flesh is meat 
indeed: and my blood is drink indeed.” The 
use of the pelican in the state seal, not only be- 
cause of its being a native bird but also because 
of the religious significance, Resurrection and 
Blessed Sacrament, dates back to the first state 
legislature of Louisiana in the year 1812. 


And that date recalls our own war of that 
period when Andrew Jackson fought and won 
the last battle at New Orleans on January 8, 
1815, although the treaty had been signed the 
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preceding Christmas Eve. New Orleans was 
defended and won by battle as it had been 
acquired twelve years earlier by purchase. But 
New Orleans, while rich in profane history, is 
also known for religious traditions and history. 
As early as 1734 New Orleans chronicles a pro- 
cession ef the Blessed Sacrament when the 
Ursuline nuns moved into their permanent con- 
vent. 

The natural beauty of the country proclaims 
the fitness of New Orleans. The deep South is 
the land of eternal springtime with its green 
shrubs, foliage, and sweeping palm trees. These 
palm trees will offer their homage as the palms 
of centuries ago when Christ made His tri- 
umphal entry into the city of Jerusalem, as 
even now in our own day Christ shall be car- 
ried triumphantly in procession in the city of 
New Orleans. The trees near the bayous and 
the lagoons with their hanging (I prefer drip- 
ping) moss recall that apocryphal incident in 
the life of our Lord when the boughs of a tree 
drooped to shield the Holy Family as the sol- 
diers pursued them into Egypt. 


Vast preparations have been made for this 
gigantic demonstration of faith and adoration 
for our Eucharistic Lord. The committees in 
charge have the following items to care for: 
finance, themes, housing, and _ reservations, 
meetings, art, exhibitions, decorations, health, 
music, ceremonies, processions, publicity, trans- 
portation, etc., etc. In order that the many 
visiting priests may have facilities for the cele- 
brating of Mass one 
hundred altars are to 
be erected in the 
Municipal Audito- 
rium, and more in 
the various hotels. 

But even more im- 
portant is the spirit- 
ual preparation. 

Eucharistic days and 
triduums have been 
held throughout the 
Archdiocese of New 
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Orleans, and the Dioceses of Lafayette and 
Alexandria, Louisiana. For the past months 
when the rubrics permitted, the special prayer 
of the Blessed Sacrament has been said at 
Mass, and an official prayer for the success of 
the Congress has been recited after Mass. Deans 
and pators have reported thousands attending 
these special Eucharistic Devotions, anticipat- 
ing the Climax, the Congress in October. These 
celebrations include Mass, receiving Holy 
Communion, prayers, sermons, procession, 
Solemn Benediction with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

The official emblem of the Congress is intri- 
guing. (See front cover.) It is circular to 
indicate the whole nation gathered about the 
Eucharist in ado- 
ration. On the 
outer edge are in- 

scribed the 
words: “U. S. 

VIII National 
Eucharistic Con- 


gress, October 
17-20, New Or- 
leans.” The peli- 


can is placed be- 
hind the chalice 
surmounted by 
the host; rays of 
the circle in 
which they are, 
the chalice rest- 
ing on the lower circumference, are the Papal 
colors of white and gold. Below the chalice 
are the crescent, indicating New Orleans at the 
turn of the Mississippi River, and the horn, 
symbolizing and meaning the name of the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Rummel. The nestlings 
of the pelican are shown, of course, feeding 
from the flesh of the maternal breast, as Christ 
nourishes us with His own sacred Body and 
Blood. 

The altar of the Congress is to be truly monu- 
mental. It will be typical of the old New Or- 
leans architecture. It is to be located in the 
Municipal Stadium of City Park. The altar, a 
structure seventy-five feet high, is to stand on 
a platform laid out as a cross and occupying 
one hundred and twenty square feet. It is to 
be topped by a brilliantly lighted transparent 
dome made of a new cellophane material. 





Wrought iron, artist- 
ically designed, will 
play an important 
part in the construc- 
tion of the altar. The 
altar itself is made 
of white American 
marble of rigorous 
simplicity. It is to 
have a plain white 
top and be without 
the customary steps. 
There will be six 
massive candlesticks upon the altar. Over the 
altar, suspended from the dome, will hang a 
nine foot crucifix made of Louisiana cypress. 
The Congress Ostensorium or Monstrance, 
in which the Blessed Sacrament will be carried 
in procession, is truly impressive and interest- 
ing. The materials, metal and jewels, were col- 
lected from, or rather given by, the Catholic 
people. The original purchase value of the 
accumulated wealth represented $100,000, and 
included 403 watches, 2,310 rings, 61 precious 
stones, 123 rose diamonds, 2,102 pieces of silver, 
and innumerable other articles. The present 
value of the jewelry is estimated at $30,000. 
The monstrance will weigh about twenty-five 
pounds. Just to mention a few of the designs 
on this magnificent jewel encrusted mon- 
strance: angelic figures, stole, chalice, missal, 
shields of the United States, and European 
countries connected with the religious history 
of Louisiana, coats of arms of the sixteen bish- 
ops and archbishops of New Orleans, Our Lady 
of Prompt Succour, patroness of New Orleans 
and Louisiana, the emblem of the Eighth Na- 
tional Eucharistic Congress of New Orleans. 
If it were possible that any material construc- 
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tion would be worthy to hold the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, this Ostensorium would surely be fitting 
since it embodies our noblest metals, most pre- 
cious jewels, and most elegant craftsmanship 
and artistry. 

A National Eucharistic Congress at New 
Orleans. National, every part of the country 
will be represented; but more than that, there 
will be Eucharistic devotions throughout the 
whole nation during the time of the Congress. 
While New Orleans will be the scene and center, 
the graces showered upon that religious gather- 
ing will pervade the whole country even as the 
devotions are held throughout the whole coun- 
try. Eucharistic Congress, an 
assembly to pay homage and 
adoration to our Eucharistic 
Lord; to learn of His infinite 
goodness, love, and mercy from 
the many sermons and studies 
during the Congress; to assist 
at the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass offered in a setting of the 
richest liturgical splendor, pa- 
geantry, and grandeur. New 


Orleans, that historic city of 
beauty and culture which an- 
nually prepares for the revels 
of the Mardigras now prepares 
for and heralds the coming of 
the King of Kings, Christ in 
the Eucharist; 


and famed 





Canal Street 


served for the 
revels will now 
be decorated 
for the pass- 
age of Christ 
the Lord. 


This Con- 
gress will be a 
history mak- 
ing religious 
affair, and a 
true outpour- 
ing of Catholic 
faith and love 
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brilliantly ] 
lighted, which ‘* 


and adoration 
for the Blessed 
Sacrament. 
This united 
manifestation 
will surely 
give joy to the 
heavenly court, 
consolation to 
the souls in 
purgatory, and 
new _ strength 
and vigor to 
all on _ this 





earth who form Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body. Archbishop Rum- 
mel said that he accepted the 
responsibility for the Con- 
gress: “Praying that the Con- 
gress would initiate for us a 
new era of spiritual life, a new 
impulse for a more virile, ar- 
dent, and practical Catholicity, 
a new reign of peace and heav- 
enly love.” 


For the convenience and 
guidance of visitors, informa- 
tion booths will be maintained 
in the city during the Congress 
at the Auditorium, rail and bus 
stations and other strategic 
centers. Registration booths 
will also be established. The New Orleans As- 
sociation of Commerce will serve the visitors. 
Elaborate preparations are being made to pro- 
vide for the safety, comfort and guidance of 
visitors and state and city officials have pledged 
all their resources to this end. 


The city offers the accommodations of a dozen 
modern hotels widely known the nation over. 
In adition, the people of New Orleans, famed 
for their spirit of hospitality, have thrown their 
homes open to visitors and thousands of rooms 
in private homes will be available to those com- 
ing to the city for the Congress. These rooms 
have been inspected through the parish church- 
es of the city. This arrangement will give vis- 
itors a rare opportunity to see the home life of 
New Orleans among its famous Creole people. 


October 
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The Maestro 


HE OLD Maestro’s mind was 

concentrated in a maze of 

harmonizing. The fingers of 
his right hand involuntarily lifted 
his cane, grasping it lightly as 
though it were his violin bow. As 
he approached his own stone steps 
he anticipated the lowest one and 
fell headlong. Certainly his eyes 
were becoming worse and it seemed 
perpetual twilight now. Then he 
heard violin music. It was David, 
his one remaining pupil, a potential 
Ysaye, an Ole Bull, and now play- 
ing the Maestro’s latest composition. 
The aged musician stiffly seated him- 
self on the lowest stone step and 
listened. It was perfect. 


Then came a change. The notes 
were the same, the exact melody but 
with an interpretation taking every 
liberty with rhythm and time. It 
became rollicking, syncopating, jazz 
of the highest order. Sudden and 
intense anger rose in the Maestro’s 
heart. He made a feeble dash up 
the stairs. 

“Desecration, 
raged. 

As he entered the music study 
David still played on, his little body 
rollicking, jazzing to the music, and 
before him danced the Maestro’s 
daughter, Louise, light and lovely as 
a fairy. At sight of her father she 
stopped short and in another moment 
David arrested his music with the 
abruptness of a canary’s song. He 
too wheeled about and stared at the 
fuming Maestro. 


impudence!” he 
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Wary Vodge Tey Syck 


“How dare you?” demanded the 
old teacher. He brandished his cane 
excitedly, more than half inclined to 
bring it down on David’s shoulders. 

“Father! Father!” Louise rushed 
up to him but he tried to push her 
away while he blustered on. 

“You Louise, uphold him, help him 
spoil his future, ruin my years of 
effort with him. I wash my hands 
of him. Go,” he added to David, 
“Yes, go! I’m thru with you!” 

“All right, Maestro, but wherever 
I go, however I succeed I shall re- 
member you made me what I am—” 


“I made you a jazz player?” 





“You certainly did sir,’ David in- 


sisted, “Without your training I 
could never have conquered the tech- 
nique of classic jazz.” 
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“Classic jazz! Go, I say, never 
let me see you again!” 

“That may be a bit hard, sir, for 
I am coming back to marry Louise.” 


The old Maestro straightened up 
but as suddenly caught his breath 
with almost a sob, “You must go, 
boy, but I shall miss you!” 


So David went away and to her 
father’s chagrin Louise accepted a 
teaching position in a nearby city. 
Only after he realized that she must 
starve if dependent on him would he 
reconcile himself to it. 


The Maestro’s composing met with 
indifferent success. Some one must 
write his music and this was expen- 
sive with the results not always per- 
fect. He missed faithful David, 
capable of carrying out every har- 
monizing just as he intended it. The 
Maestro heard more and more of 
David. The young man’s name ap- 
peared in lights on Broadway. 
However, the Maestro had not gone 
to hear him. His artistic sense 
could scarcely bear the thought of 
his finest pupil with a potential 
classic career now a “Jazz King.” 

The bright and dark days of color- 
ful fall had come and mostly gone 
when the Maestro received another 
letter from his daughter. 


“David and I are to be married 
soon. I am coming home Saturday 
and that evening David has a box 
for us at his theatre. You must go, 
Father dear. We will have dinner 
first.” 
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The Maestro’s immediate concern 
was the price of those dinners. He 
felt in his pockets vaguely and un- 
successfully. Maybe in other pockets 
there might be a stray bill. He 
looked in possible and quite impossi- 


ble places; everywhere was void of 
bills. There seemed no way his 
music or training could help him 
now. He could not suddenly acquire 
pupils or convince music publishers. 
He studied other means running the 
gamut from “Sandwich Man” to 
“Messenger Boy.” He did not so 
much as consider the joint bank ac- 
count which belonged to him and 
Louise. 

Despairingly he took up his be- 
loved violin. There he always found 
solace and often inspiration. Again 
and suddenly an idea occurred to 
him. He slept well that night for 
surely his plan for the morrow 
would bring the price of those din- 
ners. He had heard about these 
football games, the crowds there, the 
music, the vendors of chrysanthe- 
mums, pennants, candy, popcorn. 
Money circulated freely. The Mae- 
stro’s plans settled about the sta- 
dium and the football game. He 
looked up an old pair of smoked 
glasses which Louise had bought him 
some time ago. With them on he 
was almost totally blind. 

“Quite near enough certainly!” 
he exclaimed to himself, “And more 
so than some fiddlers!” 

At the stadium the crowd had just 
begun to gather. The old Maestro 
disguised his stately stature, stoop- 
ing his shoulders, shuffling along. 
An unaccustomed timidity came over 
him as he asked a policeman, 

“May I stop here this afternoon 
and play my violin for the football 
crowds?” 

The officer felt assured of this be- 
ing no common fiddler, “Sure, sir, 
and if anyone bothers ye, call me— 
Officer McCarthy.” 

As the crowd increased the old 
musician drew his bow over the 
strings but his music became almost 
drowned in clamor. Small boys 
made a modest fortune parking cars, 
piloting the crowd. The old Maestro 
began to think he had mistaken his 
means of revenue. He played on 
and on. Once or twice he stealthily 
felt in his hat but doubted if it con- 
tained fifty cents, with the game 
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already started. Between halves 
Officer McCarthy looked him up. 

“How’s business?” he asked, slid- 
ing a bill into the hat. 

“Ah, but you mustn’t do that!” 
demurred the Maestro. 

Officer McCarthy laughed, “Ah, 
but ye mustn’t let us know how well 
ye can see!” 

After the game the crowd became 
hilarious. They sang as they skirt- 
ed about the old fiddler. He con- 
tinued playing with snatches of the 
classics, operas, works of the mas- 
ters, soul stirring music to a heed- 


OCTOBER WAS DYING 


October was sad. 

All summer each fertile field, 

In response to Dame Nature, 

Had striven to yield 

Rich fruits for the harvest, 

While she had idled the days. 

And now she was blushing 

Alone in the wood—hiding her face 
In an autumnal haze 


October was dying. 

Yet within her awoke 

A mad, flaming passion 
The Gods to invoke, 

For colors to splash 

With extravagant hand: 
October was dying, 

But her mantle was thrown 
In wild reckless fashion 
All over the land. 


Jessie Allen Siple. 


less crowd. Yet his hat contained 
scarcely the price of two dinners. 

As another gay party approached 
the old musician’s beautiful melodies 
rose momentarily above the clamor. 
A young man stopped directly be- 
fore him. 

“I say,” exclaimed the youth to 
his comrades, “here is Phil the Fid- 
dler himself! Come on, sir, play 
something lively! Beethoven’s dead! 
So are Chopin and Haydn and 
Brahms—all those pals of yours!” 
He suddenly wheeled around to his 
companions, “Here, Jazz King, snap 
into this century for us, will you?” 

In another moment the Maestro 
found his violin taken gently but 
none the less firmly from him. Of- 
ficer McCarthy approached but to 
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the Maestro’s surprise did nothing 
but reassure him, 
“Don’t worry, I’ll get it back!” 


ABRUPTLY there came a hush, 

for from the violin rose tunes 
merrier than the gay crowds, more 
dashing, the highest pitch of spirit- 
ed youth. The Maestro listened al- 
most as rapt as the crowd. When 
the music concluded in a _ grand 
Finale the first lad snatched the 
master’s hat and rushed about for 
contributions. There followed a 
burst of applause while money jin- 
gled into the hat. Again the music 
started, and once more listening the 
Maestro decided for sure; no one 
but David could play like that. No 
one but David had mastered tech- 
nique so as to bring such gay yet 
problematic melody from one violin. 


Meanwhile David turned towards 
him, approached, and abruptly 
stopped playing. With another 
stride he accosted the old musician, 

“Maestro!” 

“You must be mistaken. You do 
not know Phil the Fiddler,” replied 
the Maestro. 

David hesitated and the Maestro 
repeated his words even more firmly. 
The young man bowed, 

“I am sorry, sir, but you remind 
me of my beloved Master!” 

He handed him his violin and the 
gay youth returned his hat nearly 
filled with change and bills. As the 
crowd broke up the Maestro heard a 
pleading voice near him, and like a 
softened moan. 

“David! David! Fa—ther!” 

The rest was muffled as the Jazz 
King took Louise’s arm and hurried 
her away. 


HEN Louise and David called 
for him the Maestro was 
dressed his best. His pockets con- 
tained more money than they had in 
years, the price of many dinners. He 
hugged his daughter and treated 
David nearly the same. The dinner 
proved a great success and the 
Maestro played the perfect host at 
the finest place he knew. 
Afterwards came David’s theatre 
party. Louise and her father sat in 
a box, while David’s appearance in 
the orchestra received a rousing 
welcome from his audience. The old 
master was struggling. He had to 
be proud of his favorite and most 
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Eugene Spiess, O. S. B. 


A MIRACLE IN MY VERY HANDS 


XACTLY 42 years ago, I had 
E the privilege and_ singular 

grace to be an official witness 
with eleven others, to a miracle that 
occurs at Naples yearly on Septem- 
ber 19, the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius. The others were 
chiefly laymen, and I presumed they 
were the officials of the city of Na- 
ples and of a renowned medical 
school nearby. 

All told, I spent seven months at 
St. Benedict’s renowned Abbey, the 
Abbey of Monte Cassino. It was on 
one of these occasions that I decided 
to go to Naples on the Feast of St. 
Januarius to see the miracle. The 
Abbot of Monte Cassino, hearing of 
my intended visit to Naples, gave 
me a letter, a document, to hand to 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, 
Card. San Felice, whe was a Bene- 
dictine of the Italian Cassinese Con- 
gregation of Benedictines. 

Arriving at Naples about supper 
time I engaged a room at a hotel 
and found there several American 
students one of whom, a Fr. O’Toole, 
had been my fellow student in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. After supper I 
made my way to the Cardinal’s resi- 
dence to deliver the message of the 
Abbot of Monte Cassino. In my con- 
versation with his Eminence I hap- 
pened to mention that I was an 
American student in Rome and that 
I had come to Naples for the express 
purpose of seeing the world _re- 
nowned miracle. “Oh,” said his Emi- 
nence to me, “we need another of- 
ficial witness, since the number of 
official witnesses must be twelve. I 
shall appoint you and give you a 
written commission for that pur- 
pose.” Giving a signal to one of his 
servants, he ordered a ticket made 
out for me and I was told to be at 
the church of St. Januarius prompt- 
ly at eight o’clock the next morning. 

Words fail me in trying to give 
you an exact picture of what tran- 
spired at that church during a _pe- 
riod of three hours. At eight o’clock 
I went into the sanctuary with the 


other eleven witnesses and knelt 
with them, mark you well, for a 
period of three hours on the top step 
of the main altar. A priest wearin 

surplice and red stole approach 

bringing the sacred blood of the 
martyr to the high altar. It is pre- 
served during the year in a side 
chapel, in a vial, the vial, some 4 
inches high, being encased in a sort 
of monstrance of silver. (Another 
smaller vial is also preserved and is 
known to liquefy at the same time.) 

At various times the priest in 
question passed the vial from one 
witness to the other. Thus it hap- 
pened that the vial was in my hands 
several times during these three 
hours. To the best of my recollec- 
tion the mass of blood can be com- 
pared to a dry sponge, black in color, 
and falling about in the vial as I 
turned the reliquary up-side down. 

Words cannot describe my feel- 
ings on that morning. I was awe- 
struck not only by the coming event 
—the miracle; the mass of human- 
ity in that church and their shouts 
and cries and loud prayers to St. 
Januarius to perform the miracle 
made me fear for my life. Neapoli- 
tans know from past experiences 
that if the miracle does not take 
place, the volcano, Mt. Vesuvius, 
right outside of Naples, will show 
the anger of God and the displeasure 
of the holy martyr at the ill behavior 
of the Neapolitans during the year. 
Hence the mob, for such it was, be- 
comes frantic with a peculiar devo- 
tion—a sort of rage at the holy mar- 
tyr, if too much time elapses before 
the miracle takes place. I feared 
that they would break through the 
barriers at the communion railing 
and rush into the sanctuary. 

At about eleven o’clock the priest 
passing the vial from one witness to 
another, suddenly said to us,” Ad- 
desso commincia, siete ziti,” “Now it 
is beginning, be quiet.” The vial 
Was soon again in my hands. The 
man ahead of me had evidently 
turned the monstrance up-side-down, 


for I could not see the mass of blood 
so well, the walls of the glass vial 
being streaked with the blood. To 
my best recollection the sight of the 
mass of blood was also obscured by 
a sort of fumes, or smoke, that was 
now in the vial. Unless I am badly 
mistaken I did notice a blister or 
bubble forming on the mass of blood. 
These bubbles then burst. I am sor- 
ry that one of 4 neighbors kneelin 

there with me, had turned the via 
up-side-down. It was difficult to see 
the actual process of the liquefac- 
tion. I think it was the warmth of 
the vial which I now perceived that 
sent a shudder of awe up my spine, 
I began to be awe-inspired, realizing 
that this miracle was taking place in 
my hands. The awe I felt made me 
part with the vial; I handed it to 
the next witness. 

Long ago the famous medical 
school of Salerno had proclaimed the 
contents of that vial to be human 
blood. No sooner did we as official 
witnesses subscribe to the fact that 
the lump, or mass, of blood was now 
a liquid, when the priest with us 
raised a small flag to indicate to the 
masses that the miracle took place 
and that they could see it during the 
entire octave of the martyr’s feast. 

The scene that followed defies all 
description. The large organ tried 
to be heard; so did the choir now 
chanting Te Deum. In the din 
caused by the shouts of thousands 
in the church and on the streets, the 
ringing of church bells, etc., I had 
practically forgotten the where- 
abouts of my hotel. I had trouble 
to compose myself. I was entirely 
upset. 

Epitor’s Note: The liquefaction 
of St. Januarius’s blood has been oc- 
curring almost annually for 400 
years. The testimony of all the 
Archbishops of Naples, of all the 
clerics and learned laymen during 
all that time, many or <ain were 
saints and are now canonized, pre- 
cludes the idea that a trick is being 
played. 





talented pupil but he could not yet 
reconcile himself to David as a Jazz 
King. 

Suddenly he straightened up his 
dim eyes staring at David. Louise 
clasped his hand, holding it fast for 
David was playing, in veriest jazz, 
the Maestro’s composition. He 
rhythmed it thru and at the end 
the old man felt limp, nearly in 
tears, completely beaten. The house 
applauded the heartiest it had that 
evening. David pointed to the box, 
then announced to his audience, 
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“To him I owe everything! He is 
my teacher, the composer of that 
last orchestration, the Music-Master 
supreme!” 


Despite himself the aged musician 
had to acknowledge his own ovation. 


After the performance David met 
the Maestro and Louise. He had two 
gentlemen with him. 


“Maestro,” he announced, “here 
are two publishers clamoring for 
that work of yours which I played, 
and any more that you have. Let 
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me be your business manager, and 
the highest bidder receives the 
prize!” 

Affluence came to the Maestro. He 
continued to compose music, which 
David wrote out, changing the time 
and the phrasing, but never a 
melody. Yet with all his success he 
sighed and sometimes hated himself, 
a classic Master turned to a Master 
of Jazz. The money mostly went to 
Louise, his compositions to David, 
and that stretched far towards ex- 
cusing such treason to his art. 





History—A Sure Path to Rome 


EDIAEVAL life, “intellectual, social, and po- 

litical, was saturated with the instinct and 

idealism of the Catholic Faith.” The anonymous 
writer whose words I have taken the liberty of quoting 
also wrote:—“The revival of interest in the Middle 
Ages, which has been gathering strength for some years 
past, is one of the signs that the thinking world is re- 
turning to a more Catholic frame of mind.” 

I not only fully agree with him, but go farther than 
he does, and assert that anyone at all well acquainted 
with the history of his own country must realize in his 
heart that Catholicism is the one true creed taught by 
our Blessed Redeemer. A deep knowledge of history— 
be it American, English, Scottish, Irish, or that of any 
other Christian, or so-called Christian, country—is to 
the honest, open-minded man or woman a sure path to 
Rome. I have often said to Non-Catholics, when en- 
gaged in controversy with them, that if they knew the 
history of their own land better, few of them but would 
become converts to Catholicity. 

In the history of every country, and notably that of 
the United States, England, Ireland, and Scotland, the 
Catholic Church stands out from all others, towers 
above all others, in true piety, 


Foreign prelates, appointed by the Holy See to Eng- 
lish benefices, were few and far between, and included 
men like Lanfranc and St. Anselm, who, though not 
Englishmen, were ever foremost in defense of the peo- 
ple’s liberties. The man who before all others won 
Magna Charta—the great and much-vaunted bulwark 
of English freedom—was a Papist arch-bishop, by name 
Stephen Langton. He it was who drew it up, drafted 
it, and wrung its signing from King John; the mail- 
clad barons only supported him. It was he who infused 
the necessary courage and resolution into the hearts of 
the barons, and kept them united in spite of their own 
petty jealousies and the artful machinations of the 
monarch—put backbone and true camaraderie into them 
all. 

The monks and friars in the writing-rooms of their 
monasteries “copied and multiplied the classic treasures 
of the past’”—preserved the Bible, which Protestants 
now so swear by and wrangle over, and preserved it 
unmutilated—they did not alter it to suit their own 
ends—long before the printing press was invented. 
It was the Medieval Church which taught, and prac- 
tised, and encouraged painting, carving, sculpture— 

all the fine arts of life. The great- 





Christian charity, nobility of aim 
or purpose, and the nobility of its 
exponents—in short, in_ solely 
realizing and fulfilling the tenets 





John G. O'Farrell Rowe 


est painters the world has ever 
seen and probably ever will see— 
Raphael, Michelangelo, etc., owed 
much of their success to the splen- 








of the Saviour of mankind. Her 

bitterest critics have to admit the inestimable services 
to humanity and social progress with which the Mediz- 
val Church must be credited; that “the Glory of the 
Dark Ages” was the Catholic Church; that that Church 
mitigated the horrors of war and anarchy; that it made 
tyrants tremble and respect the laws of the Almighty; 
that by making the order of chivalry a religious one, 
it inculeated the highest Christian ideals; that “it 
roused the human soul from its lethargy, invigorating 
the human character even while it softened it, and pro- 
duced exploits which antiquity cannot parallel”; no— 
nor Protestant posterity. 

My last quotation is from the “History of Modern 
Europe,” by a Dr. William Russell, who was not a 
Catholic, or even a friend to Catholicism. No, but his 
deep knowledge of history forced him, as an honest 
man, even in his semi-blindness of religious indifference, 
to admit the high and undeniable claims of the Mediz- 
val Church as the greatest factor in human progress. 
Another handsome eulogy of the Catholic Church of 
the Middle Ages by a non-Catholic historian, Mr. Edgar 
Sanderson, M. A., contains a very apt summing-up of 
the average Protestant’s idea of argument, viz.: 
“sweeping censure,” and “much ignorant reproach and 
misconstruction.” 

The clergy and Papacy of the Middle Ages were 
always opposed to despots like William Rufus, Henry 
III, and John, who taxed the people immoderately. 
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did patronage of the Holy See and 
the Catholic Church generally. 

It was the Medieval Church that freed the slave in 
England; that fed the hungry, so that workhouses 
were not needed; that cured the sick—tended even the 
leprous, whom all other men shunned; gave those poor 
stricken creatures the consolations of religion—that 
founded the college and school. It was the monk and 
friar who thrust his bare, unmailed arm between the 
bloodthirsty pursuer and the fainting, helpless fugitive 
from the battlefield or even from justice, gave him 
“sanctuary,” and demanded—insisted on—fairplay. But 
I could run on endlessly thus. 

Let us turn to the other side of the picture. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The Popish superstitions cf the Dark Ages! In Eliza- 
beth’s and James I’s reigns “real mischief and much 
cruelty were caused by the degrading and widespread 
belief in witchcraft.” Hundreds of poor old women 
were brutally done to death by—not necessarily the 
ignorant mob, but by special emissaries of the enlight- 
ened (?) government. James I himself, “wise fool” 
that he was, learned and conceited pedant, who “set up 
for a theologian and yet acted too often like a buffoon” 
(thus a Protestant historian), took the keenest interest 
in the examination of suspected witches, and attended 
the courts where the poor creatures were under trial. 
The “Pilgrim Fathers” carried this base and cruel 
superstition with them to America, along with their 
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detestation of Popery. “Wonder not that the world 
hate you: it hath hated Me.” The wronger always 
hates the man he has wronged. 

Let Americans read about the Salem Witchcraft of 
1692—that extraordinary delusion which caused a reign 
of terror in that town in Massachusetts. “In all nine- 
teen persons were hanged before the terrible error had 
spent it force.” In Great Britain several thousand per- 
sons had suffered death for this alleged crime, and the 


In Elizabeth’s enlightened (?) age, Sir John Haw- 
kins revived the slave trade of early heathen times—a 
traffic the Mediwval Church had stamped out—and 
Good Queen Bess shared in the handsome profits of 
the ruffianly business. Shades of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”! 
Did the Quakers who helped the runaway slaves ever 
in their pious meditations remember that it was their 
Protestant fore-fathers who first brought slaves to the 
United States? 





English statute punishing it 
was not repealed until 1736! 

Any Protestants who read 
Cassell’s History of England 
—and its bulky volumes 
are most interesting, as well 
as instructive, reading—will 
agree with its authors, non- 
Catholics, that they have 
good reason to blush for their 
religion, or its exponents, in 
the relations with Catholic- 
ism. Yet, as another history 
before me_ grandiloquently 
asserts of the period of the 
so-called Reformation—‘we 
pass from the twilight of the 
Middle Ages into the broad 
day of modern history.” 
Other old-fashioned writers 
probably would say—“from 
the dark barbarism of the 
Popish night into the broad 
noontide of Protestant truth 
and progress.” 

The “dark barbarism,” 
when monks and friars shelt- 
ered the weak and persecuted 
in their sanctuaries, uplifted 
and supported the voice of 
just and honest indignation; 
fed the hungry; healed the 
sick; taught the ignorant; 
encouraged painting, sculp- 
ture, science, all the fine 
arts! The “broad noontide” 
of Protestant bigotry and 
unreasoning hate against 
everything artistic and beau- 
tiful; of Protestant belief in 
witchcraft, the “elixir of 
life,” and the “philosopher’s 
stone”; of astrology and 
necromancy; of savage 
Protestant fury against all 
of another creed, and parti- 


SEEING THRU 
(A philosophy of life) 


There’s one great way of taking things 
To get the most of peace and joy, 
It’s seeing thru 
With God-like view 
The many things life brings to you. 
Glance out upon the great outdoors, 
Gaze on the plains and mountain tops, 
And with your eyes 
Pierce their disguise 
And see the Source that underlies. 
Upon the far horizon flames 
The splendor of the setting sun, 
Its gorgeous tints 
Are only hints 
Of God’s Own great magnificence. 
Just look about the countryside, 
The stately trees, the dainty flowers, 
If you see thru 
These things God grew 


You’ve grasped their hidden meaning true. 


God’s music is the song of birds, 

The earth, His masterpieces of art, 

These works see thru, 

They’re symbols, too, 

Whose meaning should be clear to you. 
And when at night the stars come out 
You see God’s glory peeping thru; 
How thin the veil! 

How can you fail 
To feel how close is Heaven’s pale. 

God made all things that you might see, 

And seeing, might then understand 

That to see thru 

Is but to view 

His Providence and love for you. 

In all the little things of life 

That bring you joy, and sorrow, too, 
There, too, see thru 

And know God knew 

That all these things are good for you. 

See thru the things that make up life, 

For they who seeing thru it thus 

Laugh most and best, 

Are happiest 

Their lives and deeds are godliest. 


Paschal Boland, O. S. B. 


As is well known, Mary- 
land was colonized by Eng- 
lish and Irish Catholics, flee- 
ing from religious intoler- 
ance in their own lands, who 
granted absolute freedom of 
worship to all Christians, so 
“that Maryland became a 
refuge not only for the op- 
pressed Catholics of Eng- 
land, but also for many of 
the oppressed Protestants 
of the other colonies of 
America. No other colony in 
this country then enjoyed 
such liberty.” Yet the 
Protestants thus sheltered in 
Maryland afterwards perse- 
cuted the Catholics there. 

Take the English Puritans 
and Scottish Covenanters of 
the Stuart period! A viler, 
more despicable crowd it 
would be hard to find. Re- 
garding the Scottish Cove- 
nanters I do not know of 
any historian, worth his salt, 
who speaks well of them. 
All that can be said of them 
is that they had the courage 
of their convictions—fan- 
atical courage when perse- 
cuted. “But Faith alone will 
not save us: we must also 
have charity and _ good 
works.” Charity—Christian 
charity—was a word un- 
known to the savage, blood- 
thirsty, self-sufficient, self- 
deluded, bigoted Puritan and 
Covenanter. Good works! 
What good works did they 
ever do? They massacred 
men, women and little chil- 
dren with such Scriptural 
phrases on their lips as 





cularly the Old Faith, that of their fathers; of Prot- 
estant mercilessness to the conquered in battle, of bru- 
tal torturing by the rack, thumbscrew, Skevington’s or 
the “Scavenger’s Daughter,” etc., etc., and wholesale 
massacre; the cold-blooded butchery of women and 
children! 

Great Heavens! Who would not prefer the “dark 
barbarism” to such ideas of “Kultur”? 


“Cursed is he that doeth the work of the Lord neg- 
ligently”’! 

Cromwell’s barbarity in Ireland—his wholesale mas- 
sacres of men, women, and children at Drogheda and 
Wexford—and General Monk’s at Dundee in Scotland, 
and the atrocities of the Covenanters after the defeat 
of Montrose and his Cavaliers at Philiphaugh, speak 
volumes for the utter want of charity or true religion 
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in the Dissenters of those days. 
author of British Battles on Land and Sea, thus de- 
scribes what happened after Philliphaugh in 1645:— 


James Grant, the 


“And now for the quarter accorded by the victors. 
General Leslie, incited by the clergy (the Covenanting 
divines and ‘hot-gospellers’) deliberately marched his 
prisoners (the hapless Cavaliers, mostly Catholic High- 
landers) two miles up the Yarrow side and enclosed 
them in the courtyard of the old castle of Newark. Dis- 
mounted dragoons, with carbines unslung, poured vol- 
ley after volley on the helpless prisoners until the iast 
was butchered in cold blood. And these helpless men 
were taken prisoners... while bearing arms in the 
cause of their lawful sovereign.” 


Grant goes on to say: “If, in the future turns of 
fortune, the Covenanters became the victims of bloody 
persecution (by their fellow-Protestants), let it not be 
forgotten that this system of wholesale murder originat- 
ed in the massacre at Newark Castle.” 


In William II’s reign we get the much-excused, but 
inexcusable “Massacre of Glencoe,” when the soldiery, 
after being most hospitably entertained by their intend- 
ed victims for a fortnight, treacherously attacked their 
hosts, the Macdonalds, by night, shaughtered the men, 
and drove women and children to perish among the 
snows of the hills in the depth of winter. 


In 1690 the Jesuits obtained a mandate from the 
Spanish Court giving them full authority over Para- 
guay. They succeeded where force of arms had failed. 
The Indians submitted to their kindly and beneficent 
rule everywhere, and the land was a perfect Paradise 
on earth up to 1764 when a free-thinking Portuguese 
statesman, first, and then a French one, got the weak 
Spanish king to expel the Fathers. The land drifted 
back into barbarism, and the expulsion of the Jesuits 
was one of the causes of the whole of South America 
later breaking away from Spain and Portugal. One 
of the first laws the Latin-American republics passed 
was that the Catholic Church must remain the perma- 
nent State Church, but other creeds would be allowed 
liberty of conscience. 


As for religious toleration, Protestant England was 
very, very slow in adopting it; and religious intoler- 
ance is still pretty rampant, dinna ye say otherwise, 
among Protestant ranks in this country and Great 
Britain, and Ireland. What about the Ku-Klux-Klan, 
and the Protestant Alliance, and Orange bigotry in 
Protestant Ulster, Northern Ireland? 


How is it that the darling heroes of Scottish history, 
since the Reformation, among all classes to-day are 
Catholics?—“Bonnie Dundee” and “Bonnie Prince Char- 
lie.” The reason is that their Catholic manliness and 
chivalric efforts have an irresistible attraction. No 
author attempts to glorify the mean-souled, coward 
Covenanter Duke of Argyle, or the brutal, licentious, 
blackguardly son of George II, well nick-named, “the 
Butcher,” Cumberland. Excuse may well be made for 
poor, disappointed Bonnie Prince Charlie’s later life; 
but there can be none for his conqueror of Culloden. 
The disgraceful orgies of licentiousness that the Hano- 
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verian Duke of Cumberland practised in his camp, in 
the ’45, I would not pollute these pages by describing. 


Bonnie Prince Charlie’s younger brother, Henry, died 
Cardinal York at Rome in 1807, and so ended the ill- 
fated Stuart line. Their mother, the Polish princess, 
Maria Clementina Sobieski, was a saint. “My kingdom 
is not of this world.” Earthly success, or prosperity, 
is not the measure of the justice of a cause. Protestant 
England is prosperous, but Latin America and all 
Catholic countries know nothing of the abject poverty 
which is so widespread in prosperous Protestant coun- 
tries, where selfishness is the mainspring of business. 


The evil-living German Georgeite kings triumphed 
in this world and retained the throne the Catholic 
Stuarts had been driven from, but the world even, 
to-day, appreciates the victors at their true worth; 
the Catholic cause of Jacobitism is admitted on all sides 
to have been that of the noble and the true. What can 
be thought of a king who spurned with his foot a lady 
pleading for her husband’s life? George I so treated 
the Countess of Derwentwater, whose husband, a 
Catholic, declared that he died of that Faith, and that 
he acknowledged no king but James III. 


What can be thought of another Protestant English 
king, George IV, rolling on the ground and gnashing 
his teeth with rage when desired by his Cabinet, in 
1829, to sign the Catholic Emancipation Act? 


Mr. Edgar Sanderson, M. A., in his History of the 
British Empire, writing of the state of morals and re 
ligion in this country under the first three Georges, 
says: “This immorality went hand-in-hand with a wide 
prevalence of unbelief as to the truths of Christianity. 
Among the upper classes of society men and women 
made mockery of the recorded miracles of Scripture, 
and rejected th doctrines which form the only solid 
basis of a real Christian belief. Nor was the conduct 
of the ministers of the established religion such as to 
win men over, or to shame them from their vice and 
irreligion. The Church of England was never so feeble 
and corrupt as at this time. Bishops and clergy, in- 
stead of rebuking shameless wickedness in high places, 
and faithfully preaching the gospel to the poor, cared 
only for promotion and pay, and let the storm of vice 
and blasphemy rage on.” 


The Medieval Church, on the other hand, is blamed 
for not allowing the irreligious rogues who were the 
fore-runners of the so-called Reformation to do as they 
pleased. We hear a lot about the Inquisition of Spain, 
but it was established to put down gross villainy; and 
yet no Pope of the period but condemned it for its 
cruelty and tried to suppress it. 


All hail then, say I, to the Catholic historical novel- 
ist! We have far too few. Far too few historical 
serials, in my estimation, are published in Catholic pa- 
pers. The best way, or one of the best ways, to keep 
the Faith strong in the hearts of the rising genera- 
tion is to teach history. The youthful reader will then 
be able to draw his or her own deductions, to appre 
ciate to the full the respective claims of Catholicism 
and Protestantism. 
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Joel Gastineau 


SILVER TRUMPETS PLAYING 


ATHED in the soft brilliance 
from the lighted interior, 
Humpy balanced himself on 
the cathedral steps and looked wist- 
fully down the long aisle toward the 
candle-lighted altar. There was, 
thought Humpy, a circus air about 
the boys in red cassocks, the cardinal 
in his scarlet and ermined pal- 
lium, and the reflected brilliance 
and pageantry of the chasubles 
and dalmatics. It was like a cir- 
cus in color scheme, rich red 
and golds, but different in some 
way, thought Humpy, than 
Hagenback and Wallace’s be- 
spangled seven ring wonder of 
the universe. Expectantly, 
Humpy watched a deacon in 
gold dalmatic climb reverently 
up to the throne where reposed 
a massive gold vessel with a cir- 
cular glass front. Humpy no- 
ticed something white-like in 
the glass case. As he watched, 
a white-coped priest turned and 
lifted the golden vessel high in 
the air, making a slow and 
solemn sign of the cross over 
two thousand bowed heads in 
the nave of the cathedral. The 
while silver trumpets played a 
soft and prayerful chant that 
was a benediction to the beauty- 
hungry ears of Humpy Morgan. 
It was the silver trumpets that 
won Humpy’s heart. The calliope of 
Hagenback and Wallace raced his 
pulse and stepped up his heartbeats, 
but the silver trumpets called to 
something deep inside of him. It 
made him think that God was close 
to him here. He never felt that way 
at the circus. 


As the kneeling people rose, and 
crowded out of the cathedral, 
Humpy limped painfully into the 
shadows where his deformity and the 
color of his skin would escape ob- 
servation. Humpy was very sensi- 
tive about his deformity. Because 
of his humped back and undersized 
legs, Humpy had no share in the 
games of other negro children, and 
he suffered cruelly from the brutal 
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snobbery of healthy and strong 
white children who had a genius for 
making poor Humpy feel low down 
and of no account. There was a 
look in his eyes that you sometimes 
see in the eyes of a mistreated dog, 
a whipped, and beaten, and apolo- 
getic look. And yet Humpy had a 


BEAUTIFUL LADY IN BLUE 


Oh, Beautiful Lady in blue, 

As always, my thoughts are with you. 
A day never ends 

But I say a Rosary to you. 


Remember me, Mary, this day 

For your intercession I pray; 

I try to be good 

So maybe you would 

Let me join you in Heaven some day. 


I love you, Dear Mary, my Mother, 
Be near me when this life is done. 
With your help, I’ll need no other 

To guide me to you and your Son. 


Oh, Beautiful Lady, I pray 
Protect me until that last day. 
I hope that you’ll be 

Always beside me, 

My Beautiful Lady in blue. 


—Mary Werner. 


human soul.... a very beautiful hu- 
man soul somewhere beneath his de- 
formed and warped little body. But 
the bishop of the cathedral was the 
first one to discover this. 


It happened this way. When the 
bishop was a priest, he was chaplain 
of the old county jail on Illinois 
street in Chicago. He loved the boys 
who came under his care. He knew 
all about them, knew the home con- 
ditions that had twisted, warped and 
perverted them, and then landed 
them finally in the Cook county 
death house. The heart-rending 
scenes that he was witness to in the 
death house forced the bishop to ask 
himself the question: ‘Why should 
there be such useless suffering? 
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There wouldn’t be, there couldn’t be, 
if boys—each and every one of 
them—were given the proper chance 
to grow up naturally.” Later on 
when the bishop took his plan of 
organizing Catholic youth to the 
Archbishop, he met with the latter’s 
hearty approval. Said the Arch- 
bishop to the bishop: “I would 
rather save one child from the 
streets than build the most 
beautiful edifice in the world. 
Adopt a program of recreation 
so adequate, interesting, and 
attractive that youth will want 

no other.” 
UST outside the swinging 
door of the C. Y. O. head- 
quarters at Wabash Avenue and 
Congress street one winter eve- 
ning little Humpy Morgan met 
the Bishop. Humpy sat as close 
to the big door as he could to 
catch the warm whiffs of air 
that drifted out of the opening 
and closing doors. It was cold 
on the steps where Humpy sat, 
and the colored boy was uncom- 
fortably engulfed in a woman’s 
old shawl. Someone had told 
him about the bishop, of his 
kindness, and of his uncanny 
ability at playing fairy god- 
mother to the little ragamuffins 
of the Chicago Loop. Face after 
face passed in and out of the 
swinging doors, hard little faces 
some, others already softened by the 
kindness and charity of the bishop. 
The boys, with the thoughtfulness of 
children, paid little attention to the 
shivering little figure by the door. 
Slowly the look of expectancy in 
Humpy’s eyes gave place to the beat- 
en dog expression. As much as he 
could he shrank back against the 
wall of the building making himself 
as physically small as he could. A 
numbed drowsiness came over him 
until he was hardly conscious of the 
opening and closing of the door or 
the passing in and out of boys and 

young men. 

Humpy was roused from his sleep 
by a shaking hand.... a large shak- 
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ing hand that held him by the shoul- 
der. Only one kind of hand had ever 
shaken him out of sleep like this be- 
fore... the arm of a big policeman, 
heavy with authority and menace to 


vagrant boys of the street. He stu- 
died the hand that gripped him. It 
was a strong athletic hand and a 
large ring encircled one finger. He 
looked up at the Roman collar, then 
at the smiling face above the collar. 
At once every thing within Humpy 
relaxed and he burst out gladly: “O 
you is Mister Bishop, ain’t you? Ah 
bin waitin foh you, Mister Bishop. 
Mah name is Humpy.” 

The bishop’s smile widened as he 
helped the colored boy to his feet: 
“Humpy? Is that all your name, my 
boy?” 

“No suh, Mistuh Bishop,”  in- 
formed Humpy, “the rest of it is 
Morgan.... Humpy Morgan. Ah’s 
bin called Humpy cause Ah’s so 
ugly and no count. Ah’s so hungry, 
Mistuh Bishop. Ah spect you all kin 
help me. You helps so many boys.” 

The bishop took Humpy inside and 
placed him at a table where hot food 
was being served to hundreds of 
hungry boys and young men. That 
was the way the bishop met Humpy. 
From that day they became fast 
friends. Humpy waited daily on the 
steps of the C. Y. O. gym until the 
bishop came. Always there was a 
hot meal and a quarter for the poor 
colored boy. The hang-dog look dis- 
appeared from Humpy’s face. He 
was less repulsive now that some 
one loved him. There was even a 
strange kind of beauty about his 
face, the beauty of a soul trying to 
find expression in a deformed body. 

NE NIGHT the bishop missed 

Humpy from his post on the 
steps. Another night passed by and 
no Humpy sat there to greet him 
with the twisted smile of love and 
welcome. The bishop worried all 
the second day. Late at night when 
he found time he got out his car and 
drove to Humpy’s home, a South- 
side flat on Thirty-Seventh Street. 

He stopped his car in front of a 
five story shed-like tenement with 
front windows like sad eyes that 
looked down on the street. Alone, 
the bishop climbed the stairs, each 
step protesting wearily as he placed 
his foot upon it. One door opened 
cautiously and framed two little 
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black faces, eyes rolling white with 
suspicion and alarm. At the end of 
the hall on the top floor the bishop 
found Humpy’s home.... two bare 
little rooms without a stick of furni- 
ture in them, windows broken out, 
the floor uncarpeted, a stove with no 
fire in it. Humpy, with a sheet over 
him, lay on a mattress on the floor. 
Close by in a bed, under a pile of 
blankets, lay his father, very 
drunk.... too drunk to notice the 
visitor or to care. 

Love glowed in the child’s de- 
formed face as the bishop crossed 
the room to the mattress. “My poor 
child,” said the bishop huskily as he 
noticed the shivering little body un- 
der the sheet, “what is the matter, 
Humpy?” 

Humpy answered with the twisted 
grin, “Ah’s sick, bishop. Ah’s gwan 
hav an operation.” There, was a 
kind of pride in his voice and face 
as he announced it. “There’s a 
doctuh man wants to operate on 
me,” the hunchback continued, “he’s 
gwan do it foh nothin.... just foh 
the ’sperience. And what’s moh, 
bishop, he’s gwan giv pappy five dol- 
lahs in case.... ah.... in case ah 
don’t come back.” 

Tears fought with indignation in 
the bishop’s voice: “He’ll do it over 
my dead body! When is this doctor 
coming to see you, Humpy?” 

The boy did not understand the 
bishop’s anger, “Why, bishop,” he 
said timidly, “why he’s coming to- 
night foh to tak me to the hospital. 
The doctuh man says it won’t hurt 
much. Ah ain’t skeered so awful 
much, ’specially since you all come.” 


The bishop was aware of some 
persons entering the door from the 
hall. A heavy, ill-looking man ad- 
vanced toward him accompanied by 
two figures in white hospital duck... 
orderlies carrying a stretcher. The 
heavy man smiled unpleasantly at 
sight of the bishop. 

“Well,” he said sharply, “I did 
not expect this pleasure tonight. 
One never expects to find a priest 
so interested in the poor. I am glad 
that our little friend Humpy has 
found a friend in you. Doctor 
Mason is the name, Father, emer- 
gency surgeon at the county medical 
college.” 

The doctor did not extend his 
hand, nor did the bishop offer his. 
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The bishop bowed a little and looked 
straight at the doctor and his attend- 
ants: “I have heard of you, doctor, 
and I am not much surprised at your 
visit. We have a very sick boy here, 
it seems.” 

“IT am glad that you agree with 
me, father,” said the doctor moving 
beside the mattress on which Humpy 
lay. “After a careful diagnosis, I 
am convinced that only an immediate 
operation can save the lad’s life. 
Fortunately the case was brought to 
my attention by the boy’s father. 
They have nothing, but I am not so 
heartless as to refuse help because 
they cannot pay. I will do what I 
can for the poor little fellow to 
night.” 

The bishop drew himself up to his 
full six feet of athletic dignity. His 
voice was very low and dangerous as 
he answered the doctor: “You will 
do nothing for this poor little fellow 
tonight or at any other time.” 

The doctor bristled and exclaimed: 
“What did you say? Just what do 
you mean by that?” 

“Doctor Mason,” continued the 
bishop in the same dangerous voice: 
“You are not thinking of this boy at 
all. You want to use his poor mis- 
shapen body for an experiment.... 
an experiment for the students at 
your medical butcher shop. If he 
dies from the probing knives of 
medical students.... small loss to 
anyone, and possibly a gain in 
knowledge of common anatomy for 
the men at the county school. Well, 
there will be no operation, gentle 
men, and you may as well get out.” 


“Damn you and your cloth!” 
snarled the doctor, white with emo- 
tion. “You can’t stop me from sav- 
ing this child’s life, and you know it. 
It’s just like a priest to block the 
efforts of science to help the poor... 
keeping the poor and ignorant down 
on their back so that you can bleed 
every cent out of them. Well, I 
don’t care who you are, but you're 
not going to stop me. Pet the boy 
on the stretcher, Jerry.” 

Their raised voices aroused the 
drunken father, who shambled over 
from his bed to glare stupidly at the 
visitors: “Wot’s all dis about?” he 
mumbled thickly. 

The orderlies ignored the father 
as they stooped over to roll Humpy 
onto the clean white stretcher, but 
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they had reckoned without the 
pishop’s strength. Without knowing 
how it happened both the men in 
white were lifted lightly and rolled 
across the dirty bed-room floor. The 
doctor stepped back aghast at the 
clergyman who tossed two men aside 
as easily as a football tackle stops 
a spurting halfback. As the bishop 
straightened up the doctor retreated 
to the door expecting nothing less 
than assault. The bishop made no 
move to follow up his advantage. He 
even laughed at the outcry from 
Humpy on the sidelines. “Hot dawg, 
Mistuh Bishop, you sho won de fust 
roun!” 


With his foot the bishop kicked 
the stretchers towards the prostrate 
men in white. His tone was unex- 
cited and mild as he spoke: “Now, 
if I were you, doctor and gentlemen, 
I would leave here before there is 
any more trouble. To relieve your 
anxiety for Humpy, I want you to 
know that I shall take him to the 
finest surgeon in Chicago tonight. If 
there is any little expense I shall 
pay for it myself, and if there is 
need of an operation the child will 
receive the attention of experts. 
Good evening, gentlemen, I am sorry 
that I had to get rough. But some- 
times words fail me.” 


“You can’t get away with this, 
damn you!” cried the doctor as he 
turned to leave. “I’m going for the 
police, do you understand? I and my 
men will not be responsible for the 
death of this child. Come on, boys.” 


“I will see that you are not re- 
sponsible for his death. And doc- 
tor,’ added the bishop as the men 
were leaving, “if you are wise, you 
will not go to the police with your 
problem. They might not under- 
stand your motives of charity for a 
poor deformed negro boy.” 


Within an hour the finest surgeon 
in Chicago was examining Humpy. 


“An operation would kill him,” 
said the surgeon quietly. “He has 
tuberculosis in an advanced stage.” 


The bishop’s face softened: “I 
Suspected as much, doctor,” he ad- 
mitted; “that is why I brought him 


to you. I want him to be given every 
possible comfort in a first class sana- 
torium. 


Spare no expense. The 
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C. Y. O. will pay the bills. It will 
make me happy if the child’s re- 
maining days on earth can be made 
joyful. God knows, he has had little 
enough of joy all his life.” 

The doctor took the bishop’s hand 
as he left the office. There was the 
silent pressure of hands between 
them which meant more than words. 
The surgeon said only this one 
thing: “It is exactly what Christ 
would have done had He met Hum- 
py.” 

UMPY lingered comfortably in 

the clean white sanatorium. 
The bishop was a frequent visitor at 
the bedside of the little hunchback. 
Three months the bishop had to 
make up for the unkindness and 
cruelty of the boy’s early life. At 
the end of three months Humpy lay 











GOD LOVES TENDERLY 


Gazing once upon some trees 
Resplendent in their glory, 
Tinted with every autumn hue, 
Bathed in golden sunshine too, 
Telling the same dear story, 

I fell to prayer upon my 

knees; 

For every leaf cried out to me 
How God loves it tenderly. 


Walter Sullivan, O. S. B. 











close to death. A few days before 
he died Humpy asked his last favor. 


“Bishop,” he asked weakly, watch- 
ing the face of his friend, “Ah ain’t 
got no religion. Ah’m bad. And 
Ah’m awful no count. Can’t you get 
me some religion?” 


The bishop smiled broadly at 
Humpy. He had never forced re- 
ligion into their little talks together. 
Now Humpy was asking a question. 
“Of course, you can have a religion,” 
he answered. “Any religion you 
want. Name it, and I’ll send some- 
one here to instruct you.” 


“Bishop, Ah want to be a Catho- 
lic, like white folks is, if it ain’t too 
much trouble.” 
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The bishop looked away. He saw 
the pictures on the wall of the 
room.... saw them through a white 
haze that blurred his vision. A 
tight feeling gripped his throat 
muscles so that he could not answer 
Humpy at once. The moment of 
suspense passed for the boy as the 
bishop smiled through his tears. 

Humpy broke the silence: “Then 
you ain’ mad none? Ah was skeered 
to ask you, bishop,” the hunchback 
whispered. “Ah been so bad.” 


“Of course I’m not mad, Humpy,” 
grinned the bishop. “I’m glad all 
over, as little Annie Rooney would 
say, and I’m going to instruct you 
myself.” 

“Dat’s swell,” cried Humpy joy- 
ously as he gave the bishop’s ring a 
resounding kiss. “Boy-o-Boy, but 
God is sure good to me.” 

The bishop instructed him in the 
Faith, heard his confession, gave 
him his First Holy Communion, and 
prepared him for the great trip into 
eternity to meet his loving Savior. 

Two days before he died Humpy 
turned to the bishop to ask a part- 
ing favor. “Bishop,” he whispered, 
“Ah know it’s askin a lot, but when 
ah is bein buried could someone play 
on them silver trumpets like they 
does in the cathedral? Ah always 
liked them silver trumpets. If it 
ain’t too much trouble, bishop?” 


The bishop pressed Humpy’s 
hand: “You vet we'll play the silver 
trumpets, my child. When you hear 
them playing for you, you remember 
to pray for your old friend, the 
bishop.” 

Humpy was buried from the 
cathedral with a pontifical Mass, 
with silver trumpets playing at the 
Consecration. Humpy was the first 
of his race to be thus honored by 
the Catholic Church in the history 
of the United States. 


“Humpy deserved all we could 
give him,” the bishop said. “His 
was a beautiful soul, well worth sav- 
ing.” He quoted the cardinal’s say- 
ing.... “I would rather save one 
child from the streets than build the 
most beautiful edifice in the world.” 





Thanksgiving to St. Anthony for 
two favors received. S. M. I. 








HE ANNUAL convention of the 
"T vetionat Catholic Rural Life 

Conference held in Vincennes, 
Indiana, brought new attention to 
the advance of the cooperative move- 
ment in this country, a movement 
looking forward to a balanced eco- 
nomic system for the impoverished 
farmers and exploited producers. 
Those who are interested in the 
functions and potentialities of co- 
operation will find an amazing re- 
cital of success in Bertram B. Fow- 
ler’s The Lord Helps Those.... The 
laboratory of this great experiment 
was Nova Scotia; the ideas and the 
leaders came from St. Francis 
Xavier University at Antigonish; 
the pioneer priest and guide of the 
movement was Dr. J. J. Tompkins. 
Seeing a people utterly crushed and 
buried under the yoke of sickening 
poverty, Dr. Tompkins and his help- 
ers went through the towns and vil- 
lages teaching and preaching the 
doctrine of a new economic order. 
They organized study clubs in kitch- 
ens, stores, and schools. They taught 
the people to act and think for them- 
selves, to become their own leaders, 
to dramatize the text, “The Lord 
helps those who help themselves.” 


The philosophy taught by the men 
of St. Francis Xavier University has 
completely changed many of the vil- 
lages in Nova Scotia. The fisher- 
men have their own boats, their own 
canneries and their own credit 
unions. They are throwing off the 
fetters of debt and are receiving fair 
prices for their catch. The farm- 
ers are marketing their own pro- 
ducts, improving their stock and 
poultry breeds, buying better seed 
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and fertilizer. Available credit al- 
lows the farmer to buy and sell when 
and where he will. Teachers have 
been brought in to show the women 
how to spin and weave their own 
wool into fabrics for clothing and 
rugs. As a result these women have 
greatly increased the price of wool 
and have a craft which gives them 
economical independence. The mi- 
ners are planning housing develop- 
ments whereby each will have his 
own plot of ground to garden which 
he can turn to when the mines are 
inactive. Whole mining communities 
will be transformed, their hideous 
dwellings replaced by simple, sub- 
stantial and attractive homes. 

The change that has been brought 
about by the St. Francis Xavier edu- 
cational ideal is a firm and lasting 
one. Its roots lie deep in a spiritual 
concept whose aim is to “Make the 
Universe praise God.” Father Tomp- 
kins contends that “poverty, misery, 
ignorance, and indolence are mock- 
eries of Christianity. Cooperation is 
the technique that brings into prac- 
tical affairs the substance of the 
Sermon on the Mount.” 

The cooperative movement is 
growing in our own country. It is a 
strong and slow-working medicine 
but when properly applied it is a 
sure remedy against the devitalizing 
ravages of relief and unemployment. 
Nova Scotia offers a pattern and an 
example that is a challenge to every 
thinking man and woman in Amer- 
ica. 

HERE is nothing really new or 
exciting about Sigrid Undset’s 
latest novel, Images in a Mirror. 
In fact it is not really new, for it 
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was written in 1917 and only recent- 
ly translated into English. It por- 
trays the age-old problem of the 
beautiful woman who once had a 
career, and as she reaches the 
threshold of middle life pauses to 
look back longingly. 

Uni Hjelde, a former actress, is 
the devoted mother of four lovely 
children. Her life is absorbed by 
her domestic and maternal duties. 
Kristian is a kind if rather prosaic 
husband.... Weakened from a long 
illness and family cares, Uni is sent 
to the country for a quiet rest. 
Here she has time to think and re 
member. She meets Vegard Liiders, 
a friend of her youth who pays her 
a great deal of attention. After her 
return home Vegard visits Uni and 
her family. The friendship grows 
until danger threatens. A little in- 
cident, a suffering of a friend takes 
her mind from her own fancied 
troubles and brings husband and 
wife together in a newer and deeper 
understanding. She sees the real 
blessings that are hers. The only 
true happiness of a mother must be 
with her children, in the home that 
the family build together. 

This book with its simple plot, 
homely lesson, and deep womanly 
insight deserves a wide range of 
readers. May it invoke thought 
among those who so readily follow 
the impulses of the moment at the 
cost of their own children’s youthful 
happiness. 

T. CATHERINE of Siena by Jo- 

hannes Jorgensen is the fruit of 
the Danish writer’s years of resi- 
dence in Siena. Within two hundred 
paces of her home, within the sound 
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of the bells of her loved convent, San 
Domenico, he has written a magni- 
ficent explanation of the writings 
and labors of the Siennese mystic. 
Like his life of St. Francis of As- 
sissi it follows closely the original 
letters and manuscripts left by the 
saint. And there is a wealth of this 
material. There are volumes of 
her letters which she dictated her- 
self and the prayers taken down by 
her disciples who were present dur- 
ing her ecstasies. Her whole philo- 
sophy is finally and decisively ex- 
pressed in her spiritual testament, 
“The Book.” “Strange it is to see 
how the Virgin who had never lived 
in the world had so profound a 
knowledge of what that world is and 
was able to express it so clearly.” 
Like St. Francis, she too was a trou- 
badour of God possessing the chief 
poetic gift, the gift of creating the 
perfect image. Her letters abound 
in them and while at times they 
seem far-fetched more often they 
are intense and delicate. “The love 
that bursts into flame in the Mas- 
ter’s presence, like Simon Peter’s, 
making great promises, is often but 
a fire in straw, quenched by the first 
shower of rain, and nothing but 
black smoke was left.” The author 
has translated hundreds of beautiful 
passages that illustrate the beauty 
and perfection of Catherine’s lines 
and interspersed them with his own 
magnificent comments. He has lost 
himself in his subject and made 
clear the inmost thoughts of this 
strangely attractive saint. 

No less fascinating than her writ- 
ings is the active life of St. Cathe- 
rine herself. Her spiritual growth 
was amazing, her mortifications 
frightful, and her charity without 
limit. Though like all saints she 
suffered persecution and bitter criti- 
cism, her spiritual rewards were 
many and constant. She conversed 
with Our Lord and His saints; His 
Own Blessed Mother clothed her and 
she bore the marks of the Passion. 
The daughter of an humble dyer of 
Fontebranda, she became the media- 
tor between cities and republics, be- 
tween rulers and ecclesiastics. She 
was the close friend and advisor of 
Popes, and it was through her in- 
fluence that the Papal Court was 
brought back to Rome from Avig- 
non. Back and forth across Italy 
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she travelled, preaching the Gospel 
of peace and love, forcing the most 
reluctant to heed her words. 

Jorgensen closes his book with 
tears of tenderness and devotion. He 
has learned to love the saint whom 
he had first almost feared. He 
transmits his love and devotion to 
his readers and with him we too fall 
upon our knees and “humbly touch 
the pale hands which, though not 
outwardly showing any stigmata, 
were yet pierced by the pain of the 
Wounds of Christ.” 


A BCHBISHOP Goodier, S. J., is 

appreciated as one of the great- 
est living authorities on the life of 
Christ. His new book Witnesses to 
Christ gives the testimony of those 
who lived and walked with Our 
Lord, those who saw his public life 
and stood beside the Cross. St. John 
the Evangelist, Zachary, Our Lady, 
the people of Nazareth and Galilee, 
the Twelve Apostles, the lawyers 
and Pontius Pilate are called to the 
stand and give proof of His human- 
ity and His Divinity. It is the pur- 
pose of the author to meet the argu- 
ments of the critics, Rationalist or 
Christian, who would surround the 
Gospels with an element of doubt. 
He declares the Gospels to be their 
own convincing witness. Difficulties 
raised against them are only exter- 
nal. “But such difficulties, at their 
best or worst, are never more than 
negative or circumstantial; they do 
not touch, nor do they usually at- 
tempt to touch, the positive truth 
which the Gospels contain on every 
page, for one who is willing to see.” 


DELIGHTFUL and _ merry 

group of tales so true to life 
that it is a pity to call them fictional 
are those of The Old Parish as told 
by Doran Hurley. The Old Parish 
is placed in New England and its 
people have some of the character- 
istics of the land, but for the most 
part they are thoroughly Irish in 
their humor, devotion, and loyalty to 
Church and country. In the Church 
grounds by Holy Name Hall, “the 
Old Pastor” had set aside a place of 
rest and retreat for the men of The 
Old Parish. They call it Angel’s 


Fold and here they gathered to tell 
the tales of their youth and to fol- 
low closely every activity of Parish 
life. 


The Pope’s Johnny Sullivan 
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was their hero and best loved mem- 
ber. And why not? Had he not 
fought every battle in the Civil War 
and helped defend the walls of Rome 
as a Papal Zouave? Ah, there is 
many a fine tale Johnny can tell you 
and his friends—Larry O’Toole, rela- 
tive to a saint on his father’s side; 
James Keilty, whose son is a Bishop, 
and Dinnie the Bow Shea who had 
little to say, but liked to listen. And 
the ladies, who would not dare to 
enter the fold, are not forgotten. 
There is aggressive Mrs. Patrick 
Crowley, who was president of the 
Altar Society for fifty years, and 
her firm friend and assistant, Mary 
Ellen Shea. Then there was Aggie 
Kelly who sang at all the weddings 
and funerals until the new Pastor 
would have Gregorian Chant. There 
are tears mingled with the smiles 
and there is history in every tale. 
You love each and every character 
and you can meet their counterpart 
any Sunday after Mass in the 
Churchyard of many an old Irish- 
American Parish. 


NE OF the five “honor books” 

listed for older boys and girls 
this Spring was Storms on the La- 
brador by Hepburn Dinwoodie. It 
tells the story of Steve McCoy, a 
man of character and strength, a 
natural leader with a dark temper. 
It tells of his love for Martha and 
their little boy, Finley, of Finley’s 
devotion to Steve and the little black 
dog that accompanied them up the 
frozen river, into the forest, over the 
mainland, or to a lonely island by 
the ocean. The people are real, men 
who work hard in the land where 
the elements are stern—lumbering 
in winter, fishing in summer. The 
dog, Cracky, is always present and 
what boy and girl doesn’t love a 
good dog? There is thrill, adven- 
ture, and movement in every page. 
The woodblock pictures are strong 
and interesting. 


HERE came to the bookshelf 

this month two paper-bound 
volumes from the Bronze Booklet 
Series. They are published by the 
Associates in Negro Folk Education 
in Washington, D. C. One deals 
with the Negro In American Fiction 
and the other with Negro Poetry 
and Drama and are written by Ster- 
ling A. Brown, Associate Professor 
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of English in Howard University. 
These booklets bring to the average 
reader basic facts and progressive 
views about Negro life and litera- 
ture. They present the Negro’s own 
view of his history, problems, and 
cultural contributions, with a great 
Negro scholar as the author. Negro 
poetry is traced from the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century down to the 
present day. The part that he has 
played in American fiction is ably 
discussed by one who has a full and 
deep knowledge of his own people. 
The recent and rapid growth of in- 
terest in the Negro add to the value 
of these books. The summaries, 
references, and questions at the end 
of each chapter stimulate discussion 
and interest in the topics presented. 


RR ENOWNED though he is for his 
philosophical lectures and writ- 
ings, Monsignor Fulton Sheen is per- 
haps best known and best loved to 
New York and radio audiences for 
his Good Friday sermons on the 
Seven Last Words. A group of 
these sermons have been collected 
into a little volume he has called The 
Rainbow of Sorrow because he has 
dedicated it to the “Mother of Sor- 
rows, to whom the seven words from 
the Cross were as seven rainbow 
colors from the sky: a pledge of 
the end of the deluge of pain, in the 
glory of the Risen Christ the Light 
of the World.” They bring a mes- 
sage of human understanding, they 
teach the lessons embodied in each 
of those last sacred words that fell 
from the Savior’s lips and they 
paint the silver lining to the black 
and cruel clouds that enveloped Cal- 
vary’s Hill. Meditations, which 
these sermons really are, encourage 
and uplift, lighten the burden of 
daily pain and leave thoughts that 
are spontaneous, fervent prayers. 


M 4keL! BENZIGER is not a 

new name to GRAIL readers. 
They will remember her as one who 
fearlessly wielded her pen to expose 
the Nazi tactics in Germany, an 
article appearing in the December 
GRAIL (1937) on the fear that held 
sway in Munich. Miss Benziger has 
rightfully assumed credit for much 
of the work done in our country to 
further the cause of Blessed Martin 
Porres, O. P., by a book written to 
introduce this saintly American 
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Negro to his fellow Americans. And 
now from her centuries-old home- 
stead in the Swiss Alps comes word 
of her latest book, a charming bit of 
hagiography, a brief biography of 
the great companion of St. Ignatius, 
Francis Xavier. She calls her book 
A Sixteenth Century Nobleman. For 
the first few chapters we know Fran- 
cis as the proud scion of Spanish 
nobility, though soon deprived of his 
ancestral castle. The life at the 
University of Paris, particularly the 
unusual meeting with Ignatius, gives 
no indication of the future relations 
between these giants of the spiritual 
life. The stubbornness and pride of 
Francis remain with him through 
life but are directed towards spir- 
itual achievements. No disease is 
too loathesome, no peril teo danger- 
ous for him. Discouraging words 
pour off his determined will like so 
much water, never fazing the daunt- 
less missionary. His thirst for souls 
and the extremes to which he went 
to satisfy that thirst make a remark- 
able story that leads the reader 
through Italy, France, India, Canni- 
bal Islands, Japan and China—hold- 
ing the interest, especially of the 
young, till the very death rattle of 
the saint has been silenced. 


ODAY, when only a fortunate 

few feed their souls on the 
petals of poetry, and the Songs of 
David of yesteryear and Thompson 
of yesterday lie neglected in their 
beauty, the creation of word sym- 
phonies marches on—unattended. A 
few months ago it was Gertrude Von 
Le Fort who composed a counterpart 
of David’s ecstasies. Now it is Sis- 
ter M. Eleanore, C. S. C., who “like 
David of old dancing from the joy 
in his heart before the Ark of the 
Covenant” sends forth a song of 
beauty. 


I read a book of poems today, in- 
timate, sympathetic, and beautiful in 


their simplicity. It was the heart of 
a woman that wrote them, and they 
verge upon the great. They are too 
beautiful to be tainted by sentimen- 
tality. They stand tip-toe between 
God and man. Their name is com- 
mon to each of them—Love Folds Its 
Wings. 


WELL-KNOWN convert from 
Judaism, Rosalie Marie Levy, 
has put forth from time to time, 
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some beautiful prayers and 
gious verses. In full book size 
has produced “Judaism and C 
licsm” and “Why Jews Bee 
Catholics,” both much read bog 
In addition to these are the “F 
Hour for the Conversion of Is 
“Is There a True Church?” 
“Why Are We?” in pamphlet fo 
“Heart Talks with Jesus” is a 
volume set of intimate religious ¢ 
loquies furnishing devotie 
thoughts that cannot but move 
heart. The author has now comp 
ed the second set of Heart T 
With Mary equal to the previ 
series in every way. Much could 
written in praise of the conveni 
size and the attractive blue su 
binding, but it is the content 
reveals a storehouse of hope wh 
despair is rife, of peace when sti 
is rampant. Only one who has hi 
self seen the sun set behind a b 
of darkening clouds and has not k 
confidence, can give assurance 
courage to the frightened spec 
before the quaking world. That 
Miss Levy’s gift and we thank 1 
for it. 


October Book Shelf 


The Lord Helps Those..., by 
tram B. Fowler, Vanguard Pre 
Price $1.75. 

St. Catherine of Siena, by Johanr 
Jorgensen, Longmans, Green 
Co., Price $3.50. 

Images in a Mirror, by Sigrid U 
set, Alfred K. Knopf, Price $2.4 

Witnesses to Christ, by The Me 
Rev. Alban Goodier, S. J., P. 
Kenedy, Price $2.25. 

The Old Parish, by Doran Hu 
Longmans, Green & Co., Pri 
$2.00. 

Storms on the Labrador, by Hepbut 
Dinwoodie, Oxford Universit 
Press, Price $2.00. 

Negro Poetry and Drama, by Ste 
ling A. Brown, Associates 
Negro Folk Education, Price 
paper bound $0.25. = 

Negro in American Fiction, by Stem 
ling A. Brown, Associates in 
gro Folk Education, Price—Papel 
bound $0.25. = 

The Rainbow of Sorrow by Msg 
Fulton Sheen, P. J. Kennedy 
Sons, Price $1.00. 

A Sixteenth Century Nobleman t 
Marieli Benziger (Burns Oat 
and Washburne, London, 3s 64) 

Heart Talks with Mary by Re 
lie Marie Levy, P. O. Box 158 
Sta. O, New York. $1.10) 

Love Folds Its Wings by Sister 
Eleanore, C.S.C., Benziger B 
$1.25. 
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